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PART II—BOOK THE FIRST. 
The everlasting presence of the Past. Man reflects filan. 





CHAPTER I. 
LORD CLANCHARLIE, 


I. 


KI HERE was, in those days, an old tradition. 
ill te That tradition was Linnzus Lord Clancharlie, 

| | Linnzus Baron Clancharlie, a contemporary of Crom- 

well, was one of the peers of England, few in number be it 

said, who accepted the republic. Strictly speaking, the reason of his 
acceptance might have been found in the fact that for the time being, 
the republic was triumphant. It was a matter of course that Lord 
Clancharlie should adhere to the republic, as long as the-republic had 
the upper hand ; but after the close of the revolution and the fall of 
the parliamentary government, Lord Clancharlie had persisted in his 
fidelity to it. It would have been easy for the noble patrician to 
re-enter the reconstituted upper house, repentance being ever well 
received on restorations, and Charles II. a kind prince enough to 
those who returned to their allegiance to him ; but Lord Clancharlie 
had failed to understand what was due to events. While the nation, 
overwhelmed with acclamation the king, come to re-take possession 
of England ; while unanimity was recording its verdict, while the 
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people were bowing their salutation to the monarchy, while the 
dynasty was rising anew amidst a glorious and triumphant recan- 
tation, at the moment when the past was becoming the future, and 
the future becoming the past, this nobleman remained refractory. 
He turned his head away from all that) joy; he exiled himself 
voluntarily. While he could have been a peer, he preferred being 
an outlaw. Years had passed thus. He had grown old in his 
fidelity to the dead republic, and therefore he was crowned with the 
ridicule which is the natural reward of such folly. 

He had retired into Switzerland, and dwelt in a sort of lofty ruin on 
the borders of the Lake of Geneva. He had chosen that dwelling in 
the most rugged nook of the lake between Chillon, where is the dun- 
geon of Bonnivard, and Vevay, where is Ludlow’s tomb. The rugged 
Alps, filled with twilight, winds, and clouds, enveloped him ; and there 
he lived hidden in the great shadows that fall from-the mountains. 
He was rarely met by any passer-by. This man was out of his 
country, almost out of his century. At that time, to those who 
understood and were posted in the affairs of the period, no resist- 
ance to established things was justifiable. England was happy ; a 
restoration is as the reconcilement of husband and wife ; prince and 
nation have ceased to occupy separate beds ; no state could be more 
gracious or more pleasant; Great Britain beamed ; to have a king at 
all was a good deal—but furthermore, the king was a charming one. 
Charles II. was amiable ; a man of pleasure yet able to govern, and 
grand after the fashion of Louis XIV. He was essentially a 
gentleman. Charles II. was admired by his subjects. He had 
made war in Hanover for reasons best known to himself; certainly 
no one else knew them. He had sold Dunkirk to France, a man- 
ceuvre of state policy. The Whig peers, concerning whom Cham- 
berlain says, “ The cursed republic infected with its stinking breath 
several of the high nobility,” had had the good sense to bow to the 
inevitable, to conform to the times, and to resume their seats in the 
House of Lords. To do so it sufficed that they should take the 
oath of allegiance to the king. When these realities were considered, 
this fine reign, this excellent king, these august princes given back 
by divine mercy to the people’s love ; when it was remembered that 
persons of such consideration as Monk, and, later, Jefferies, had 
rallied round the throne ; that they had been properly rewarded for 
their loyalty and zeal by the most splendid appointments and the 
most lucrative functions ; that Lord Clancharlie could not be igno- 
rant of this, and that it only depended on himself to be seated by 
their side, glorious in his honours; that England had, thanks to her 
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king, risen again to the summit of prosperity ; that London was all 
banquets and carousals; that everybody was rich and enthusiastic, 
that the court was gallant, gay, and magnificent ;—if by chance, far 
from these splendours, in some melancholy, indescribable half-light, 
like nightfall, that old man, clad in the same garb as the common 
people, was seen pale, absent-minded, bent towards the grave, stand- 
ing on the shore of the lake, scarce heeding the storm and the 
winter, walking as though at random, his eye fixed, his white hair 
tossed by the wind of the shadow, silent, pensive, solitary, who could 
forbear to smile ? 

It was the sketch of a madman. 

Thinking of Lord Clancharlie, of what he might have been and 
what he was, a smile was indulgent ; some laughed out loud, others 
could not restrain their anger. It is easy to understand that men 
of sense were much shocked by such insolence of isolation. 

One extenuating circumstance: Lord Clanchariie had never had 
any brains. Everyone agreed about that. 


II. 


It is disagreeable to see one’s fellows practise obstinacy. Imita- 
tions of Regulus are not popular, and public opinion holds them in 
some derision. Stubborn people resemble reproaches, and we are 
right to laugh at them. 

Besides, to sum up, are these perversities, these rugged notches, 
virtues? Is there not in these excessive advertisements of self-abne- 
gation and of honour, a good deal of ostentation? It is all parade 
more than anything else. Why such exaggeration of solitude and 
exile ? to carry nothing to extremes is the wise man’s maxim. Be in 
opposition if you choose, blame if you will, but decently, and crying 
all the while “Long live the King.” The true virtue is common 
sense—what falls ought to fall, what succeeds ought to succeed. 
Providence acts advisedly, it crowns him who deserves the crown ; 
do you pretend to know better?—when matters are settled—when 
one rule has replaced another—when success is the scale in which 
truth and falsehood are weighed, on this side the catastrophe, on 
the other the triumph ; in such case doubt is no longer possible ; the 
honest man rallies to the winning side; and although it may happen 
to serve his fortune and his family, he does not allow himself to be 
influenced by that consideration, but thinking only of the public 
weal, holds out his strong hand to the conqueror. 

What would become of the state if no one consented to serve it? 
Would not everything come to a standstill? To-keep his place iS the 
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duty of a good citizen. Learn to sacrifice your secret preferences. 
Appointments must be filled, some one must necessarily sacrifice him- 
felf. To be faithful to public functions is true fidelity. The retire- 
ment of public officials would paralyse the state. What! banish your- 
self ?—how pitiful! As an example ?—what vanity! Asa defiance? 
—what audacity! What do you set yourself up to be, I wonder? 
Learn that we are just as good as you. If we chose we too could 
be intractable and untameable, and do worse things than you; but 
we prefer to be sensible people. Because I am Trimalcion, you 
think that I could not be Cato! What nonsense ! 


III. 


Never was a situation more clearly defined, or more decisive than 
that of 1660. Never had a course of conduct been more plainly 
indicated to a well-ordered mind. England was out of Cromwell’s 
grasp. Under the republic many irregularities had been committed. 
British preponderance had been created. With the aid of the Thirty- 
Years’ war, Germany had been overcome ; with the aid of the Fronde, 
France had been humiliated; with the aid of the Duke of Bra- 
ganza, Spain had been lessened ; Cromwell had tamed Mazarin ; 
in signing treaties the Protector of England wrote his name above 
that of the King of France. The United-Provinces had been 
put under a fine of eight millions; Algiers and Tunis had been 
attacked ; Jamaica conquered; Lisbon humbled ; French rivalry 
raised in Barcelona, and Masaniello in Naples; Portugal had 
been made fast to England; the seas had been swept of Barbary 
pirates from Gibraltar to Crete ; maritime domination had been 
founded under two forms, Victory and Commerce. On the roth of 
August, 1653, the man of thirty-three victories, the old Admiral who 
called himself the sailors’ grandfather, Martin Happertz van Tromp, 
who had beaten the Spanish, had been destroyed by the English 
fleet. The Atlantic had been cleared of the Spanish navy, the 
Pacific of the Dutch, the Mediterranean of the Venetian, and by the 
patent of navigation, England had taken possession of the sea 
coast of the universe. By the ocean she commanded the world; at sea 
the Dutch flag humbly saluted the British flag. France, in the person 
of the Ambassador Mancini, bent the knee to Oliver Cromwell ; 
this same Cromwell played with Calais and Dunkirk as with two 
shuttlecocks. on a battledore. The continent had been made to 
tremble, peace had been dictated, war declared, the British Ensign 
raised on every pinnacle. By itself the Protector’s regiment of 
Ironsides weighed in the fears of Europe against an army. Crom- 
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well used to say, “Z wish the Republic of England to be respected, 
as was respected the Republic of Rome.” No longer were delusions 
held sacred ; speech was free, the press was free. In the public 
street men said what they listed, they printed what they pleased with- 
out control or censorship. The equilibrium of thrones had been 
destroyed. The whole order of European monarchy, in which the 
Stuarts formed a link, had been overturned. But at last England 
had emerged from this odious order of things, and had won its 
pardon. 

The indulgent Charles II. had granted the declaration of Breda. 
He had conceded to England oblivion of the period in which the son 
of the Huntingdon brewer placed his foot on the neck of Louis 
XIV. England said its mea culpa, and breathed again. The cup of 
joy was as we have just said, full; the gibbets of the regicides 
adding to the universal delight. A restoration is a smile ; but a few 
gibbets are not out of place, and satisfaction is due to the conscience 
of the public. ‘To be good subjects was thenceforth the people’s sole 
ambition. The spirit of lawlessness had been expelled. Royalty 
was reconstituted. Men had recovered from the follies of politics. 
They mocked at revolution, they jeered at the republic, and as to 
those times when such strange words as Right, Liberty, Progress, had 
been in the mouth,—why they laughed at such bombast! Admirable 
was the return to common sense. England had been in a dream. 
What joy to be quit of such errors. Was ever anything so mad? 
Where should we be if everyone had his rights? Fancy everyone’s 
having a hand in the government? Can you image to yourself the 
ity ruled by its citizens? Why, the citizens are the team, and the 
team cannot be driver. To put to the vote is to throw to the winds. 
Would you have states driven like clouds? Disorder cannot build 
up order. With chaos for an architect the edifice would be Babel. 
And, besides, what tyranny is this pretended liberty! As for me, I 
wish to enjoy myself; not to govern. It is a bore to have to vote, 
I want to dance. A prince is a providence, and takes care of us 
all. Truly the king is generous to take so much trouble for our 
sakes. Besides, he is to the manner born. He knows what it is. 
It’s his business, Peace, War, Legislation, Finance,—what have 
the people to do with such things? Of course the people have to 
pay ; of course the people have to serve; but that should suffice 
them. They have a place in policy, from them come two essential 
things, the army and the budget. To be liable to contribute, and 
to be liable to serve; is not that enough? What more should they 
want? They are the military and the financial arm. A magnificent 
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réle, ‘The king reigns for them, and they must reward him accord- 
ingly. Taxation and the civil list are the salaries paid by peoples, 
and earned by princes. The people give their blood and their 
money, in return for which they are led. To wish to lead them- 
selves! what an absurd idea! They require a guide ; being ignorant 
they are blind. Has not the blind man his dog? Only the people 
have a lion, the king, who consents to act the dog. How kind of 
him. But why are the people ignorant? because it is good for 
them. Ignorance is the guardian of Virtue. Where there is no per- 
spective there is no ambition. 

The ignorant man is in useful darkness, which, suppressing sight, 
suppresses covetousness: whence innocence. He who reads, 
thinks; who thinks, reasons. But not to reason is duty ; it is also 
happiness. These truths are incontestable; society is based on them. 
Thus were sound social doctrines re-established in England ; thus 
had the nation been re-instated. At the same time a correct taste 
in literature was reviving. Shakspeare was despised, Dryden ad- 
mired. ‘“ Dryden is the greatest poet of England, and of the century,” 
said Atterbury, the translator of “Achitophel.” It was about the 
time when M. Huet, Bishop of Avranches, wrote to Saumaise, who- 
had done the author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” the honour to refute and 
abuse him,—“ How can you trouble yourself about so mean a thing as 
that Milton?” Everything was falling into its proper place : Dryden 
above, Shakspeare below; Charles II. on the throne, Cromwell on 
the gibbet. England was raising herself out of the shame and the 
excesses of the past. It is a great happiness for nations to be led 
back by monarchy to good order in the state, and good taste in 
letters. 

That such benefits should be misunderstood, is difficult to believe. 
To turn the cold shoulder to Charles II., to reward with ingratitude 
the magnanimity which he displayed in ascending the throne—was not 
such conduct abominable? Linnzus Lord Clancharlie had in- 
flicted this vexation upon honest men. To sulk at his country’s 
happiness, alack, what aberration ! 

We know that in 1650 Parliament had drawn up this form of de- 
claration :—“ J promise to remain faithful to the republic, without king, 
sovereign, or lord.” Under pretext of having taken this monstrous 
oath, Lord Clancharlie was living out of the kingdom, and, in the 
face of the general joy, thought that he had the right to be sad. 
He had a morose esteem for that which was no more, and was. 
absurdly attached to things which had been. 

To excuse him was impossible. The kindest-hearted abandoned 
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him ; his friends had long done him the honour to believe that he 
had entered the republican ranks, only to observe the more closely 
the flaws in the republican armour, and to smite it the more surely, 
when the day should come for the sacred cause of the king. These, 
lurkings in ambush for the convenient hour to strike the enemy a 
death blow in the back, are attributes of loyalty. Such a line of 
conduct had been expected of Lord Clancharlie, so strong was the 
wish to judge him favourably ; but, in the face of his strange per- 
sistence in republicanism, people were obliged to lower their estimate. 
Evidently Lord Clancharlie was confirmed in his convictions—that 
is to say, an idiot ! 

The explanation given by the indulgent wavered betw een puerile 
stubbornness and senile obstinacy. 

The severe and the just went further ; they blighted the name of 
the renegade. Folly has its rights, but it has also its limits. A 
man may be a brute, but he has no right to be a rebel. And, after 
all, what was this Lord Clancharlie? A deserter. He had fled his 
camp, the aristocracy, for that of the enemy, the people. This 
faithful man was a traitor. It is true that he was a traitor to the 
stronger, and faithful to the weaker; it is true that the camp repu- 
diated by him was the conquering camp; and the camp adopted 
by him, the conquered: it is true that by his treason he lost all— 
his political privileges and his domestic hearth, his title and his 
country. He gained nothing but ridicule, he attained no benefit but 
exile. But what does all that prove ?—that he was a fool. Granted. 

Plainly a dupe and traitor in one. Let a man be as great a fool as 
he likes, so that he does not set a bad example. Fools need only 
be civil, and in consideration thereof they may aim at being the 
bases of monarchies. 

The narrowness of Clancharlie’s mind was incomprehensible. His 
eyes were still dazzled by the phantasmagoria of the revolution. He 
had allowed himself to be taken in by the republic—yes ; and cast 
out. He was an affront to his country. The attitude he assumed 
was downright felony. Absence was an insult. He held aloof 
from the public joy as from the plague. In his voluntary banish- 
ment he found some indescribable refuge from the national rejoicing. 
He treated loyalty as a contagion: over the vast gladness of revived 
monarchy, denounced by him as a lazaretto, he was the black flag. 
What! could he look thus askance at order reconstituted—a 
nation exalted, and a religion restored? Over such serenity why 
cast his shadow? ‘Take umbrage at England’s contentment! Must 
he be the one blot in the clear blue sky! Be asa threat! Protest 
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against a nation’s will! refuse his Yes to the universal consent! It 
would be odious, if it were not foolish. 

Clancharlie had not taken into account that it did not matter if 
one had taken the wrong turn with Cromwell, as long as one found 
one’s way back into the right path with Monk. 

Take Monk’s case. He commands the republican army. Charles 
HI., having been informed of his honesty, writes to him. Monk 
who combines virtue with tact, dissimulates at first, then suddenly 
at the head of his troops, dissolves the rebel parliament, and re- 
establishes the king on the throne. Monk is created Duke of Albe- 
marle, has the honour of having saved society, becomes very rich, 
sheds a glory over his own time, is created Knight of the Garter, and 
has the prospect of being buried in Westminster Abbey. Such glory 
is the reward of British fidelity ! 

Lord Clancharlie could never rise to a sense of duty thus carried 
out. He had the infatuation and obstinacy of an exile. He con- 
tented himself with hollow phrases. He was tongue-tied by pride. 
The words conscience and dignity are but words, after all. One 
must penetrate to the depths. These depths Lord Clancharlie 
had not reached. His “eye was single,” and before committing 
an act, he wished to observe it so closely as to be able to judge it 
by more senses than one. Hence arose absurd disgust to the facts 
examined. No man can be a statesman who gives way to such 
overstrained delicacy. Excess of conscientiousness degenerates into 
infirmity. Scruple is one-handed when a sceptre is to be seized, and 
an eunuch when fortune is to be wedded. Distrust scruples ; they 
lead too far. Unreasonable fidelity is like a ladder leading into a 
cavern—one step down, another, still another, and there you are in 
the dark. ‘The clever re-ascend ; fools remain in it. Conscience 
must not be allowed to practise such austerity. If it be, it will fall, 
until from transition to transition, it at length reaches the deepest 
shadows of political prudery. ‘Thus it was with Lord Clancharlie. 
Principles terminate in a precipice. 

He was walking, his hands behind him, along the shores of the 
Lake of Geneva. A fine way of getting on! 

In London they sometimes spoke of this exile. He was accused 
before the tribunal of public opinion. They pleaded for and against 
him. ‘The cause having been heard, he was acquitted on the ground 
of stupidity. 

Many zealous friends of the former republic had given their adhe- 
rence to the Stuarts. For this they deserve praise. These naturally 
calumniated him a little. The obstinate are repulsive to the com- 
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pliant. Men of.sense, in favour and good places at Court, weary 
of his disagreeable attitude, took pleasure in saying, “ /f he has not 
rallied to the throne, it is because he has not been sufficiently paid,” &c. 
“ He wanted the chancellorship which the king has given to Hyde.” 
One of his old friends went so far as to whisper, “* He told me so 
himself.’ Remote as was the solitude of Linnzeus Clancharlie, some- 
thing of this talk would reach him through the outlaws he met, 
such as old regicides, like Andrew Broughton, who lived at 
Lausanne. Clancharlie confined himself to an imperceptible shrug 
of the shoulders, a sign of profound deterioration. On one occa- 
sion he added to the shrug a few words, murmured in a low voice, 
“‘T pity those who believe such things.” 


IV. 

Charles II., good man! despised him. The happiness of Eng- 
land under Charles II. was more than happiness, it was enchantment. 
A restoration is like an old oil painting, blackened by time, and 
re-varnished. All the past re-appeared, good old manners returned, 
beautiful women reigned and governed. Evelyn notices it. We 
read in his journal, “ Luxury, profaneness, contempt of God. I 
saw the king on Sunday evening with his courtezans, Portsmouth, 
Cleveland, Mazarin, and two or three others, all nearly naked, in 
the gaming room.” We feel that there is ill-nature in this descrip- 
tion, for Evelyn was a grumbling puritan, tainted with republican 
reveries. He did not appreciate the profitable example given by 
kings in those grand Babylonian gaieties, which, after all, maintain 
luxury. He did not understand the utility of vice. Maxim: do not 
extirpate vice, if you wish to have charming women ; if you do, you 
are like the idiots, who destroy the chrysalis whilst they delight in 
the butterfly. 

Charles II., as we have said, scarcely remembered that a rebel 
called Clancharlie existed ; but James II. was more heedful. Charles 
II. governed gently, it was his way ; we may add, that he did not 
govern the worse on that account. A sailor sometimes makes on a 
rope intended to baffle the wind a slack knot which he leaves to the 
wind to tighten, Such is the stupidity of the storm and of the people. 

The slack knot very soon becomes a tight one. Thus did the 
government of Charles II. 

Under James II. the throttling began; a necessary throttling of 
what remained of the revolution. James II. had the laudable ambition 
to be an efficient king. The reign of Charles II. was, in his opinion, 
but a sketch of restoration. James wished for a still more complete 
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return to order. He had, in 1660, deplored that they had confined 
themselves to the hanging of ten regicides. He was a more genuine 
reconstructor of authority. He infused vigour into serious principles. 
He installed true justice, which is superior to sentimental declama- 
tions, and attends, above all things, to the interests of society. 

In his protecting severities we recognise the father of the state. 
He entrusted the hand of justice to Jefferies, and its sword to Kirke. 
This useful Colonel, one day, hung and rehung the same man, a re- 
publican, asking him each time, “ Will you renounce the republic?” 
The villain, having each time said “No,” was despatched.—* 7 
hanged him four times,” said Kirke, with satisfaction. The renewal 
of executions is a great sign of power in the executive authority. 
Lady Lisle, who, though she had sent her son to fight against Mon- 
mouth, had concealed two rebels in her house, was executed ; another 
rebel having been honourable enough to declare that an anabaptist 
female had given him shelter, was pardoned, and the woman was 
burned alive. Kirke, on another occasion, gave a town to under- 
stand that he knew its principles to be republican, by hanging nine- 
teen burgesses. These reprisals were certainly legitimate, when it 
is remembered that, under Cromwell, they cut off the noses and 
ears of the stone saints in the churches. James II., who had had 
the sense to chose Jefferies and Kirke, was a prince imbued with true 
religion ; he practised mortification in the ugliness of his mistresses ; 
he listened to Father la Colombiere, a preacher almost as unctious 
as Father Cheminais, but with more fire, who had the glory of being, 
during the first part of his life, the counsellor of James II., and 
during the second, the inspirer of Mary Alcock. It was, thanks 
to this strong religious nourishment, that later on, James II. was 
enabled to bear exile with dignity, and to exhibit, in his retirement 
at Saint Germain, the spectacle of a king rising superior to adver- 
sity, calmly touching for king’s evil, and conversing with Jesuits. 

It will be readily understood that such a king would trouble 
himself to a certain extent about such a rebel as Linnzeus Lord 
Clancharlie. Hereditary peerages have a certain hold on the 
future, and it was evident that if any precautions were necessary 
with regard to this lord, James II. was not the man to hesitate. 
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CHAPTER II, 


LORD DAVID DIRRY-MOIR. 


I, 


Linn&us Lorp CLANCHARLIE had not always been old and pro- 
scribed ; he had had his phase of youth and passion. We know 
from Harrison and Pride that Cromwell, when young, loved women 
and pleasure, a taste which, at times (another reading of the text, 
“ Woman”), betokens a seditious man. Distrust the loosely-clasped 
girdle. Male precinctam juvenem cavete, Lord Clancharlie, like Crom- 
well, had had his wild hours and his irregularities. He was known to 
have had a natural child, a son. This son, born into the world at the 
moment when the republic had died, made his entry into England as 
his father was going into exile. Hence he had never seen his father. 
This bastard of Lord Clancharlie had grown up as page at the court 
of Charles II. He was styled Lord David Dirry-Moir: he was a lord 
by courtesy, his mother being a woman of quality. That mother, 
while Lord Clancharlie was becoming an owl in Switzerland, made 
up her mind, being a beauty, to give over sulking, and was forgiven 
for that Goth, her first lover, by one undeniably polished and at the 
same time a royalist,—for it was the king. 

She had been for a short time the mistress of Charles II., suffi- 
ciently long to have made his majesty—who was delighted to have 
won so pretty a woman from the republic—bestow on the little Lord 
David, the son of his conquest, the office of keeper of the stick, 
which made that bastard officer, boarded at the king’s expense, by a 
natural revulsion of feeling, an ardent adherent of the Stuarts. Lord 
David was for some time one of the hundred and seventy wearing 
the great sword, while afterwards, entering the corps of pensioners, 
he became one of the forty who bear the gilded halberd. He had, 
besides being one of the noble company instituted by Henry VIIL., 
as a body-guard, the privilege of laying the dishes on the king’s table. 
Thus it was that whilst his father was growing grey in exile, Lord 
David prospered under Charles II. 

After which he prospered under James II. 

The kingisdead. Long live the king! It is the non deficit alter,aureus. 

It was on the accession of the Duke of York, that he obtained 
permission to call himself David Lord Dirry-Moir, from an estate 
which his mother, who had just died, had left him, in that great 
forest of Scotland, where is found the krag, a bird which scoops out 
a nest with his beak in the trunk of the oak. 
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II. 


James II. was a king, and affected to be a general. He loved to 
surround himself with young officers. He showed himself frequently 
in public on horseback, in a helmet and cuirass, with a huge project- 
ing wig hanging below the helmet and over the cuirass,—a sort of 
equestrian statue of imbecile war. He took a fancy to the graceful 
mien of the young Lord David. He liked this royalist for being the 
son of a republican. The repudiation of a father does not damage 
the foundation of a court fortune. The king made Lord David gen- 
tleman of the bedchamber, at a salary of a thousand a year. 

It was a fine promotion. A gentleman of the bedchamber sleeps 
near the king every night, on a bed which is made up for him. 
There are twelve gentlemen, who relieve each other. 

- Lord David, whilst he held that post, was also head of the king’s 
granary, giving out corn for the horses and receiving a salary of 260/. 
Under him were the five coachmen of the king, the five postilions of 
the king, the five grooms of the king, the twelve footmen of the king, 
and the four chair-bearers of the king. He had the management 
of the race-horses which the king kept at Newmarket, and which 
cost his majesty 6007, a year. He worked his will on the king’s 
wardrobe, from which the knights of the garter are furnished with 
their robes of ceremony. He was saluted to the ground by the 
usher of the black rod, who belongs to the king. That usher, under 
James II., was the knight of Duppa. Mr. Baker, who was clerk of 
the crown, and Mr. Brown, who was clerk of the parliament, kotood 
to Lord David. The court of England, which is magnificent, is a 
model of hospitality. Lord David presided, as one of the twelve, at 
banquets and receptions. He had the glory of standing behind the 
king on offertory days, when the king gives to the church the golden 
byzantium; on collar-days, when the king wears the collar of his 
order ; on communion days, when no one takes the sacrament except- 
ing the king and the princes. It was he who, on Holy Thursday, 
introduced into his majesty’s presence the twelve poor men to whom 
the king gives as many silver pence as the years of his age, and as 
many shillings as the years of his reign. ‘The duty devolved on him 
when the king was ill, to call to the assistance of his majesty the 
two grooms of the almonry, who are priests, and to prevent the ap- 
proach of doctors without permission from the council of state. Be- 
sides, he was lieutenant-colonel of the Scotch regiment of Guards, 
the one which plays the Scottish march. As such, he made several 
campaigns, and with glory, for he was a gallant soldier. He was a 
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brave lord, well-made, handsome, generous, and majestic in look and 
in manner. His person was like his quality. He was tall in stature, 
as well as high in birth. 

At one time he stood a chance of being made groom of the stole, 
which would have given him the privilege of putting the king’s shirt 
on his majesty ; but to hold that office it was necessary to be either 
prince or peer. Now, to create a peer is a serious thing; it is to 
create a peerage, and that makes many people jealous. It is a 
favour ; a favour which gives the king one friend and a hundred 
enemies, without taking into account that the one friend becomes 
ungrateful. James II., from policy, was indisposed to create peerages, 
but transferred them freely. The transfer of a peerage produces no 
sensation. It is simply the continuation of a name. The order is 
little affected by it. 

The good-will of royalty had no objection to raise Lord David 
Dirry-Moir to the upper house so long as it could do so by means 
of a substituted peerage. Nothing would have pleased his majesty 
better than to transform Lord David Dirry-Moir, lord by courtesy, 
into a lord by right. 





III. ° 
The opportunity occurred. 
One day it was understood that several things had happened to 
the old exile, Lord Clancharlie, the most important of which was 
that he was dead. Death does just so much good to folks that it 
causes a little talk about them. People related what they knew, or 
what they thought they knew, of the last years of Lord Linnzus. 
What they said was probably legend and conjecture. If these random 
tales were to be credited, Lord Clancharlie, towards the end of 
his life, must have had his republicanism intensified to the extent of 
marrying (strange obstinacy of the exile) the daughter of the regicide, 
Ann Bradshaw (they were precise about the name). She had also died, 
it was said, but in giving birth to an infant—a boy. If these details 
should prove to be correct, he would therefore be the legitimate and 
rightful heir of Lord Clancharlie. These reports, extremely vague in 
their form, were rumours rather than facts. Circumstances which 
happened in Switzerland, in those days, were as remote from the 
England of that period as those which take place in China from the 
England of to-day. 
Lord Clancharlie must have been fifty-nine at the time of his 
marriage, they said, and sixty at the birth of his son, and had died 
shortly after, leaving his infant orphaned both of his father and 
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mother. ‘This was possible, perhaps, but improbable. ‘They added 
that this child was beautiful as the day,—just as we read in all the 
fairy tales. King James put an end to these rumours, evidently with- 
out foundation, by declaring, one fine morning, Lord David Dirry- 
Moir sole and positive heir iz default of legitimate issue, and by his 
royal pleasure, of Linnzeus, Lord Clancharlie, his natural father, she 
absence of all other issue and descent being established, patents of which 
grant were registered in the House of Lords. By these patents 
the king substituted Lord David Dirry-Moir, to the titles, rights, 
and prerogatives of the late Linnzus Lord Clancharlie, on the sole 
condition that Lord David should wed, when she attained a marriage- 
able age, a girl who was, at that time, a mere infant, but a few 
months old, whom the king had, in her cradle, created a duchess, 
no one knew exactly why—or rather everyone knew why. They 
called this little infant the Duchess Josiana. 

The English fashion then ran on Spanish names. One of the 
bastards of Charles II. was called Carlos, Earl of Plymouth. It is 
likely that Josiana was a contraction for Josefa-y-ana. Josiana, how- 
ever, may have been a name—the feminine of Josias. One of 
Henry VIII.’s gentlemen was called Josias du Passage. 

It was to that little duchess that the king granted the peerage of 
Clancharlie. She was a peeress till there should be a peer; the peer 
should be her husband. The peerage was founded on a double castle- 
ward, the barony of Clancharlie and the barony of Hunkerville ;_ be- 
sides the Barons of Clancharlie were, in recompense of an ancient 
feat of arms, and by royal licence, Marquises of Corleone, in Sicily. 

Peers of England cannot bear foreign titles; there are, neverthe- 
less, exceptions ; thus—Henry Arundel, Baron Arundel of Wardour, 
was, as was also Lord Clifford, a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
of which Lord Cowper is prince. The Duke of Hamilton is Duke 
of Chatelherault, in France ; Basil Fielding, Earl of Denbigh, is 
Count of Hapsburg, of Lauffenburg, and of Rheinfelden, in Ger- 
many. The Duke of Marlborough was Prince of Mindelheim, in 
Suabia, just as the Duke of Wellington was Prince of Waterloo, in 
Belgium. The same Lord Wellington was a Spanish Duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and Portuguese Count of Vimiera. 

There were in England, and there are still, lands both noble and 
common. The lands of the Lords of Clancharlie were all noble. 
Those lands, burghs, bailiwicks, fiefs, rents, freeholds, and domains, 
adherent to the peerage of Clancharlie-Hunkerville, belonged pro- 
visionally to Lady Josiana, and the king declared that, once married 
to Josiana, Lord David Dirry-Moir should be Baron Clancharlie. 
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Besides the Clancharlie inheritance, Lady Josiana had her personal 
fortune. She possessed great wealth, much of which was derived 
from the gifts of Madame-sans gueue to the Duke of York. Henrietta 
of England, Duchess of Orleans, the lady of highest rank in France 
after the queen, was thus called. 


IV. 


Having prospered under Charles and James, Lord David pros- 
pered under William. His Jacobite feeling did not reach to the 
extent of following James into exile. While he continued to love his 
legitimate king he had the good sense to serve the usurper ; he was, 
moreover, although sometimes disposed to rebel against discipline, 
an excellent officer. He passed from the land to the sea forces, 
and distinguished himself in the White Squadron. He rose in it to 
be what was then called captain of a light frigate. He ended by 
making a very fine fellow, carrying to a great extent the elegancies 
of vice: a bit of a poet, like every one else ; a good servant of the 
state, a good servant to the prince; assiduous at feasts, at galas, at 
ladies’ receptions, at ceremonies, and in battle ; servile in a gentle- 
manlike way ; very haughty; with eyesight dull or keen, according to 
the object examined ; willingly honest ; obsequious or arrogant, as 
the occasion demanded; frank and sincere at first acquaintance, 
with the power of masking afterwards ; very observant of the smiles 
and frowns of the royal humour ; careless before a sword’s point ; always 
ready to risk his life on a sign from his majesty with heroism and 
complacency, capable of any insult but of no impoliteness ; a man of 
courtesy and etiquette, proud of kneeling at great regal ceremonies ; 
of a gay valour; a courtier on the surface, a paladin below; quite 
young at forty-five. Lord David sang French songs with an elegant 
gaiety which had delighted Charles II. He loved eloquence and 
fine language. He greatly admired those celebrated discourses which 
are called the funeral orations of Bossuet. 

From his mother he had inherited almost enough to live on, about 
10,000/. a year. He managed to get on with it—by running into debt. 
In magnificence, extravagance, and novelty he was without a rival. 
Directly he was copied he changed his fashion. On horseback he 
wore loose boots of cow-hide, which turned over, with spurs. He 
had hats resembling no others; unheard-of lace, and bands of which 
he alone had the pattern. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE DUCHESS JOSIANA, 


I. 


TOWARDS 1705, although Lady Josiana was twenty-three and Lord 
David forty-four, the wedding had not yet taken place, and that for 
the best reasons in the world. Did they hate each other? Far from 
it; but what cannot escape from you inspires you with no haste to 
obtain it. Josiana wanted to remain free, David to remain young. 
To have no tie until as late as possible appeared to him to be a 
prolongation of youth. Middle-aged young men abounded in those 
rakish times. ‘They grew grey as young fops. The wig was an 
accomplice: later on, powder became the auxiliary. At fifty-five 
Lord Charles Gerrard, Baron Gerrard, one of the Gerrards of 
Bromley, filled London with his successes. The pretty and youthful 
Duchess of Buckingham, Countess of Coventry, made a fool of her- 
self for love of the sixty-seven years of the handsome Thomas 
Bellasys, Viscount Fauconberg. People quoted the famous verses 
of Corneille, the septuagenarian, to a girl of twenty years-—“ Marguise, 
si mon visage.” Women, too, had their successes in the autumn of 
their years. Witness Ninon and Marion. Such were the models of 
the day. 

Josiana and David carried on a flirtation of a particular shade. 
They did not love, they pleased, each other. To be at each other’s 
side sufficed them. Why hasten the conclusion? The novels 
of those days carried lovers and engaged couples to that kind of 
stage which was the most becoming. Besides, Josiana knowing her- 
self to be a bastard, felt herself a princess, and carried her authority 
over him with a high tone in all their arrangements. She had a fancy 
for Lord David. Lord David was handsome, but that was over and 
above the bargain. She considered him to be fashionable. 

To be fashionable is everything. Caliban, fashionable and magni- 
ficent, would distance Ariel, poor. Lord David was handsome; so 
much the better. The danger in being handsome is being insipid ; 
and that he was not. He betted, boxed, ran into debt. Josiana 
thought great things of his horses, his dogs, his losses at play, his 
mistresses. Lord David, on his side, bowed down before the fasci- 
nations of the Duchess Josiana—a maiden without spot or scruple, 
haughty, inaccessible and audacious. He addressed sonnets to her, 
which Josiana sometimes read. In these sonnets he declared that to 
possess Josiana would be to rise to the stars, which did not prevent 
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his always putting the ascent off to the following year. He waited 
in the antechamber outside Josiana’s heart ; and this suited the con- ° 
venience of both. At court all admired the good taste of this 
delay. Lady Josiana said, “It is a bore that I should be obliged 
to marry Lord David ; I, who would desire nothing better than to 
be in love with him !” 

Josiana was flesh. Nothing could be more resplendent. She was 
very tall—too tall. Her hair was of that tinge which might be called 
red gold. She was plump, fresh, strong, and rosy, with immense 
boldness and wit. She had eyes which were too intelligible. She 
possessed neither lovers nor chastity. She walled herself round 
with pride. Men! oh, fie! a god only would be worthy of her, or a 
monster. If virtue consists in the protection of an inaccessible posi- 
tion, Josiana possessed all possible virtue, but without any innocence. 
She disdained intrigues; but she would not have been displeased 
had she been supposed to have engaged in some, provided that the 
objects were uncommon, and proportioned to the merits of one so 
highly placed. She thought little of her reputation, but much of her 
glory. To appear yielding, and to be unapproachable, is perfection. 
Josiana felt herself to be majestic and material. Hers was a 
cumbrous beauty. She usurped rather than charmed. She trod on 
hearts. She was earthly. She would have been as much astonished 
at being proved to have a soul in her bosom as wings on her back. 
She discoursed on Locke; she was polite; she was suspected of 
knowing Arabic. 

To be flesh and to be woman are two different things. Where 
a woman is vulnerable—on the side of pity, for instance, which so 
readily turns to love, Josiana was not. Not that she was unfeeling. 
The ancient comparison of flesh to marble is absolutely false. The 
beauty of flesh consists in not being marble: its beauty is to palpi- 
tate, to tremble, to blush, to bleed, to have firmness without hard- 
ness; to be white without being cold; to have its sensations and 
its infirmities ; its beauty is to be life, and marble is death. 

The king had made her a duchess, and Jupiter a Nereid—a double 
irradiation of which the strange brightness of this creature was 
composed. In admiring her you felt yourself becoming a pagan 
and a lacquey. Her origin had been bastardy and the ocean. She 
appeared to have emerged from the foam. From the stream had 
risen the first jet of her destiny ; but the spring was royal. In her 
there was something of the wave, of chance, of the patrician, and of 
the tempest. She was well read and accomplished. Never had a 


passion approached her, yet she had sounded them'all. She hada 
VoL. III., N. S. 1869, DD 
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disgust of realisations, and at the same time a taste for them. She 
was a possible Astarte in a real Diana. She was, in the insolence 
of high birth, tempting and inaccessible. Nevertheless, she might 
find it amusing to plan a fall for herself. She dwelt in a halo of 
glory, half wishing to descend from it, and perhaps feeling curious to 
know what a fall was like. She was a little too heavy for her cloud. 
To err is a diversion. Princely unconstraint privileges experiments. 
What is frailty in a plebeian, is only frolic in a duchess. Josiana 
was in everything—by birth, by beauty, by irony, by light—almost a 
queen. She had felt a moment’s enthusiasm for Louis de Bouffles, 
who used to break horse shoes between his fingers. She regretted 
that Hercules was dead. She lived in some undefined expectation of 
a voluptuous and supreme ideal. 
Morally, Josiana brought to one’s mind the line— 


** Un beau torse de femme, en hydre se termine.” 


Hers was a noble bosom, a splendid breast, heaving harmoniously 
over a royal heart ; a glance full of life and light, a countenance pure 
and haughty, and who knows? below the surface was there not, in a 
semi-transparent and misty depth, an undulating, supernatural pro- 
longation, perchance deformed and dragon-like,—a proud virtue 


ending in vice in the depths of dreams. 


II. 

With all that she was a prude. 

It was the fashion. 

Remember Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth was of a type that prevailed in England for three cen- 
turies: the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth. Elizabeth was 
more than English. She was Anglican. Hence the deep respect of 
the Episcopalian Church for that queen,—a respect resented by the 
Church of Rome, which counterbalanced it with a dash of excommu- 
nication. In the mouth of Sixtus V., when anathematising Elizabeth, 
malediction turned to madrigal: “ Un gran cervello de principessa,” 
he says. Mary Stuart, less concerned with the church, and more 
with the woman question, had little respect for her sister Elizabeth ; 
and wrote to her as queen to queen and coquette to prude: “ Your 
disinclination to marriage arises from your not wishing to lose the 
liberty of being made love to.” Mary Stuart played with the fan, 
Elizabeth with the axe. An uneven match. They were rivals, besides, 
in literature. Mary Stuart composed French verses ; Elizabeth trans- 
lated Horace. The ugly Elizabeth decreed that she was beautiful ; 
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liked quatrains and acrostics; had the keys of towns presented to 
her by cupids; bit her lips, after the Italian fashion ; rolled her eyes, 
after the Spanish ; had in her wardrobe three thousand dresses and 
costumes, of which several were for the character of Minerva and 
Amphitrite ; esteemed the Irish for the width of their shoulders ; 
covered her farthingale with braids and spangles; loved roses ; 
cursed, swore, and stamped; struck her maids of honour with her 
clenched fists; used to send Dudley to the devil; beat Burleigh, 
the Chancellor, who used to cry—poor old fool! spat on Mathew ; 
collared Hatton; boxed the ears of Essex; showed her legs to 
Bassompierre ; and was a virgin. 

What she did for Bassompierre the Queen of Sheba had done for 
Solomon, * consequently she was right, Holy Writ having created 
the precedent. That which is biblical may well be Anglican. Biblical 
precedent goes so far as to create a child, who was called Ebnehaquem 
or Melilechet, that is to say, the Wise Man’s son, 

Why object to such manners? Cynicism is as good as hypocrisy. 

Now-a-days England, whose Loyola is named Wesley, casts down 
her eyes a little at the remembrance of that past age. She is vexed 
at the memory, yet proud of it. 

Amidst such manners as these, a taste for deformity existed, 
especially amongst women, and singularly amongst beautiful women. 
Where is the use of being beautiful if one does not possess a baboon ? 
Where is the charm of being a queen if one cannot bandy words with 
a dwarf? Mary Stuart had “been kind” to the bandy-legged Rizzio. 
Maria Theresa, of Spain, had been “‘ somewhat familiar” with a negro. 
Whence the d/ack abbess. In the alcoves of the great century, a hump 
was the fashion ; witness the Marshal of Luxembourg, and before 
Luxembourg, Condé ; “ such a pretty little man!” 

Beauties themselves might be ill-made without detriment; that 
was admitted. Anne Boleyn had one breast bigger than the other, 
six fingers to one hand, and a projecting tooth; Lavallitre was 
bandy-legged: which did not hinder Henry VIII. from going mad 
for one, and Louis XIV. for the other. 

Morals were equally awry. There was not a woman of high rank 
who was not teratological, Agnes possessed the principles of Mes- 
salina. They were women by day, ghouls by night. They sought 
the scaffold to kiss the heads of the newly-beheaded on their iron 
stakes. Marguerite de Valois, an ancestress of the prudes, wore, 





* Regina Saba coram rege crura denudavit.—Schicklardus in Prowmio Tarich, 
Fersici F, 65. 
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fastened to her belt, the hearts of her lovers in tin boxes, padlocked. 
Henry IV. had hidden himself under that farthingale, 

In the 18th century the Duchess de Berry, daughter of the regent, 
was in herself an abstract, in an obscene and royal type, of all these 
creatures. 

Those beautiful ladies, moreover, knew Latin. Since the 16th 
century this had been accounted a feminine grace. Lady Jane Grey 
had carried elegance to the point of knowing Hebrew. The Duchess 
Josiana latinised. Then (another fine thing) she was secretly a 
Catholic; after the manner of her uncle, Charles II., rather than 
her father, James II. James II. had lost his crown for his Catho- 
licism, and Josiana did not care to risk her peerage. Thus it was 
that while a Catholic amongst her intimate friends and the refined of 
both sexes, she was outwardly a Protestant for the benefit of the 
riff-raff. 

This is the pleasant view to take of religion. You enjoy all the 
good things belonging to the official Episcopalian church, and later 
on you die, like Grotius, in the odour of Catholicity, and having the 
glory of a mass said for you by Father Petau. 

Although plump and healthy, Josiana was, we repeat, a perfect 
prude. 

At times, her sleepy and voluptuous way of dragging out the end 
of her phrases, was like the creeping of a tiger’s paws in the jungle. 

The advantage of prudes is that they disorganise the human race. 
They deprive it of the honour of their adherence, Beyond all, 
keep the human species at a distance. This is a point of the greatest 
importance. 

When one has not got Olympus, one takes the Hotel de Rambouillet. 
Juno resolves herself into Araminta. A pretension to divinity not 
admitted, creates affectation. In default of thunder-claps there is 
impertinence. The temple shrivels into the boudoir. Not having 
the power to be a goddess, she is an idol. 

There is besides in prudery a certain pedantry which is pleasing 
to women. The coquette and the pedant are neighbours. Their 
kinship is visible in the fop. The subtile is derived from the sensual. 
Gluttony affects delicacy, a grimace of disgust conceals cupidity. 
And then woman feels her weak point guarded by all that casuistry 
of gallantry which takes the place of scruples in prudes. It is a 
line of circumvallation with a ditch. Every prude puts on an air of 
repugnance. It isa protection. She will consent, but she disdains 
—for the present !. 

Josiana had a disquieting conscience. She felt such a leaning 
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towards immodesty that she was a prude. The recoils of pride in an 
opposite direction to our vices lead us to those of a contrary nature. 
It was the excess of effort to be chaste, which made hera prude. To 
be too much on the defensive points to a secret desire for attack. 
The shy woman is not straitlaced. She shut herself up in the arro- 
gance of the exceptional circumstances of her rank, meditating, 
perhaps, all the while, some sudden lapse from it. 

It was the dawn of the 18th century. England was a sketch of 
what France had been during the regency. Walpole and Dubois 
are not unlike. Marlborough was fighting against his former 
king, James II., to whom it was said he had sold his sister, Miss 
Churchill. Bolingbroke was in his meridian, and Richelieu in his 
dawn. Gallantry found its convenience in a certain medley of ranks. 
Men were equalised by the same vices later on, perhaps, by the 
same ideas. Degradation of rank, an aristocratic prelude, began 
what the revolution was to complete. It was not very far off the 
time when Jelyotte was seen publicly sitting, in broad daylight, on 
the bed of the Marchioness d’Epinay. It is true (for manners re- 
echo each other) that in the 16th century Smeton’s nightcap had 
been found under Anne Boleyn’s pillow. 

If the word woman signifies fault, as I forget what Council 
decided, never was woman so womanlike as then. Never, covering 
her frailty by her charms, and her weakness by her omnipotence, has 
she claimed absolution more imperiously. In making the forbidden 
the permitted fruit, Eve fell ; in making the permitted the forbidden 
fruit, she triumphs. ‘That is the climax. In the 18th century the 
wife bolts out her husband. She shuts herself up in Eden with 
Satan. Adam is left outside. 


III. 

All Josiana’s instincts impelled her to yield herself gallantly, rather 
than to give herself legally. To surrender on the score of gallantry 
implies learning, recals Menalcas and Amaryllis, and is almost a 
literary act. Mademoiselle de Scudéry, putting aside the attraction of 
ugliness for ugliness’ sake, had no other motive for yielding to Pélisson. 

The maiden a sovereign, the matron a subject, such was the old 
English notion. Josiana was deferring the hour of this subjection 
as long as she could. She must eventually marry Lord David, since 
such was the royal pleasure. It was a necessity, doubtless ; but what 
a pity! Josiana appreciated Lord David, and showed him off. 
There was between them a tacit agreement, neither to conclude 
nor to break off the engagement. They eluded each other. This 
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method of making love, one step in advance, and two back, is 
expressed in the dances of the period, the minuet and the gavotte. 

It is unbecoming to be married—fades one’s ribbons, and makes 
one look old. An espousal is a dreary absorption of brilliancy. A 
woman handed over to you by a notary,—how commonplace! The 
brutality of marriage creates definite situations ; suppresses the will ; 
kills choice; has a syntax, like grammar; replaces inspiration by 
orthography ; makes a dictation of love; disperses all Life’s myste- 
ries ; diminishes the rights both of sovereign and subject ; by a turn 
of the scale destroys the charming equilibrium of the sexes, the 
one robust in bodily strength, the other all-powerful in feminine 
weakness ; strength on one side, beauty on the other; makes one a 
master and the other a slave, while without marriage one is a slave, 
the other a queen. 

To make Love prosaically decent, how vulgar! to deprive it of all 
impropriety, how dull ! 

Lord David was ripening. Forty; ’tis a marked period. He did 
not perceive it, and in truth he looked no more than thirty, He 
considered it more amusing to desire Josiana than to possess her. 
He possessed others. He had mistresses. 

The Duchess Josiana had a peculiarity, less rare than it is 
supposed. One of her eyes was blue and the other black. Her 
pupils were made for love and hate, for happiness and misery. Night 
and day were mingled in her look. 

Her ambition was this ; to show herself capable of impossibilities. 
One day she said to Swift, “You people fancy that you scorn us.” 
“You people” meant the human race. 

She was a skin deep Papist. Her Catholicism did not exceed the 
amount necessary for fashion. She would have been a Puseyite in the 
present day. She wore large dresses of velvet, satin, or moire, some 
composed of fifteen or sixteen yards of material, with embroideries of 
gold and silver; and round her waist great knots of pearls, alternating 
with other precious stones. She was extravagant in gold lace. Some- 
times she wore a cloth jacket like a bachelor. She rode on a man’s 
saddle, notwithstanding the invention of side-saddles, introduced into 
England in the fourteenth century by Anne, wife of Richard II. She 
washed her face, arms, shoulders, and neck, in sugar-candy, diluted in 
white of egg, after the fashion of Castile. ‘There came over her face, 
after any one had spoken wittily in her presence, a reflective smile of 
singular grace. She was free from malice, and rather good-natured 
than otherwise. 

(Zo be continued.) 





KATE. 


AIR of auburn, peachen cheek, 
Voice that tinkled silv’ry laughter, 


eae Lips of coral, eyes that speak, 
SRA ES Big and glorious with hereafter. 


Merry footstep, pawkie way, 
Tongue that owned the gift of healing, 
Heart that held the tenderest sway, 
Conquering by its kindly dealing. 


Grown to girlhood, passing years 
Yield a beauty more than human ; 

Summer blossoms, winter seres, 
Girlhood opens into woman. 


Spring was blowing in the fens, 
Lilies stirred beside the sedges ; 
Sprites of sun from sylvan dens, 
Heaped the leaves upon the hedges. 


But a foot came in with spring’s,— 
Still a dread unwelcome comer— 

Brought our darling angel wings, 
Though it darkened all our summer. 


HENRY JOHNSTON. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
MONITORS. 


T is only a little more than seven years ago that the first 
American Monitor was built, and became famous by her fight 
with the Confederate iron-clad Merrimac; yet within that 
~ brief period the novel type of war-ship thus inaugurated has 
been adopted in most iron-clad navies, and now threatens to replace, 
to a large extent, other classes of armoured ships. The American 
iron-clad fleet, we need hardly say, consists almost exclusively of 
monitors; the Russians also possess a considerable number which 
are in service on the Baltic; Prussia, Holland, and other European 
nations have some ships of the class, and so have the South 
American powers. The French have not, however, built any such 
vessels as yet, although they have purchased one from America, the 
Onondaga ; and it is only within the last two or three years that we 
have begun the construction of these vessels, of which we now have 
six built and building. This delay on the part of our Admiralty, in 
view of the proven usefulness of the American monitors, seems at 
first sight very strange, and it has been made the subject of severe 
censures in the press and elsewhere. A review of the circumstances 
of the case, however, shows that there were good reasons for some 
delay in following the lead of the Americans ; but it cannot be denied 
that the interval which actually elapsed before any action was taken, 
was most improper and unnecessary. In the course of this article 
we shall again refer to this point, and shall attempt to set forth 
briefly, but clearly, the principal differences between our own and 
the American monitors ; for although the Americans supplied us with 
the model of this class of ship, it can, with perfect truth, be asserted 
that our designers have improved upon it considerably. In order 
to assist our description, we have given the accompanying engravings 
of an American monitor of the MZiantonomoh class, and of the first of 
our monitors, the Cerberus, now fitting out at Chatham, for her 
voyage to Melbourne, where she is to be stationed. 
Giving precedence, as is but right, to the American ship, it may be 
well to sketch briefly her principal features, The first thing that 
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strikes one on looking at the engraving, is, that she resembles a raft 
rather than an ordinary ship. Her upper deck is only two feet 
above water, and above this the turrets, funnel,’air-shaft, and hurri- 
cane deck between the turrets, form the only projections. There 
are no masts or sails, and the engines Constitute the sole propelling 
power. In each turret, it will be observed, there are two guns, and 
between the turrets are placed the funnel for conveying away the 
smoke from the boilers, and the air-shaft which supplies fresh air to 
the interior of the ship. The latter is placed on the after side of the 
funnel in the ship we have taken as our example, and it will be 
noticed that it is carried up to such a height above the deck as to 
render it very improbable that waves can break over it, and pour 
down through it into the ship. There are a few openings or hatch- 
ways in the upper deck by which access is gained to the interior of 
the ship in fine weather ; but in rough water these openings have to 
be closed and are provided with thick armour covers for that pur- 
pose. In weather when small boats could live the upper decks of 
the monitors employed at Charleston and Mobile were often partially 
under water; and in order to give greater safety under such circum- 
stances, the Americans have from the first protected the lower parts 
of the funnel and air-shaft by means of armour plating. Had not 
this arrangement been made, the penetration of these parts might, 
and probably would, have caused the loss of many monitors, since 
water would thus have found access into the interior of the ship. We 
need hardly say that the upper decks of all monitors are covered 
with protective plating, since they are very liable to injury from 
depressed fire, as was again and again proved in the attacks on 
Charleston and other places. Penetration of the deck, when fighting 
in rough water, would almost certainly cause the loss of an American 
monitor; and all our recent broadside ships carry on their lofty 
upper decks guns intended to be used for this purpose. By means 
of thicker deck plating, the danger can, of course, be reduced greatly, 
but few of the American ships have sufficient protection on their 
decks. 

The name of Captain Ericsson will always stand connected with 
the introduction of the monitor type ; and he certainly deserves the 
highest praise for the daring, and, as it proved, successful innovation. 
It should never be forgotten that he undertook the contract for the 
first ship of the class under very discouraging circumstances, the 
board of officers appointed to examine the various schemes for iron- 
clads having recommended that she should be built “as an experi- 
ment..... with a guaranty and forfeiture in case of failure.” The 
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principal novel features of the Monitor were, we think, the follow- 
ing:—(1.) The very small height of upper deck above water, or “ free- 
board,” (2.) The cylindrical form of turret, and the method of sup- 
porting it upon a central spindle that revolves with it. (3.) The 
system of artificial ventilation, which was, of course, necessitated by 
the low free-board. (4.) The entire absence of masts and rigging. 
Our countryman, Captain Coles, undoubtedly should have the honour 
attaching to the introduction of the principle of mounting guns 
in revolving shields; but, up to the time that Ericsson built the 
Monitor, Captain Coles had favoured cupola-shaped, or conical 
shields. The system on which Captain Coles mounted and worked 
his turrets was also different from that employed by Ericsson ; and it 
is still in use in our ships, being identical in principle with the 
arrangements of a railway turn-table, and having, in our opinion, 
many advantages over Ericsson’s plan. Then, again, Captain Coles 
had proposed to reduce the height of free-board considerably in his 
turret ships ; but we believe he had not then gone below a height of 
six or seven feet, which is that adopted in the Royal Sovereign and 
Prince Albert, turret ships on Captain Coles’ plan produced about 
this time. In Captain Coles’ ships, also, a more or less efficient rig 
had always formed a prominent feature. 

Without referring at greater length to these facts, we will next pass 
on to notice some of the advantages and disadvantages attaching to 
the Monitor type introduced by Ericsson ; for, though its strongest 
advocates think it faultless, there are some weighty drawbacks to its un- 
doubted excellences. First, as to the advantages, The turrets, turned 
as they are by small auxiliary engines, can be made to revolve rapidly 
and to bring their guns to bear on almost any point, since there are 
so few projections above the deck, and no rigging to interfere with 
the fire. The small height of free-board, also, leads to a very 
great reduction in the surface of the side that has to be armoured, 
and in the weight of armour that has to be carried; while it renders 
the target presented by the ship to an enemy’s aim very much 
smaller and less easy to hit. These are undoubtedly very desirable 
features in an iron-clad ; but they are accompanied by some serious 
disadvantages, We have already referred to one of these,—the 
liability to penetration of the low upper deck. Others result from the 
small amount of buoyancy given by the low free-board. A moderate 
leak sufficed to sink the Monitor herself ; and the Weehawken is stated 
in official American reports to have been lost by a wave having 
washed over the deck and down the hatchway near the bow, the 
cover to which was not in place, as the weather was moderately fine. 
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It is also a well-known fact, that of the monitors struck by torpedoes 
several. disappeared within two or three minutes after the explo- 
sion. Had the free-board been greater, such rapid foundering would 
obviously have been impossible ; but the quantity of water required 
to sink a monitor two feet is not at all large, so that she soon goes . 
down, ‘The designers of the monitors have had this last-mentioned 
fact brought before them most forcibly on one or two occasions,— 
ships which should have floated with their upper decks two feet above 
water having had a much less height of free-board. No better 
example of this kind of failure can be given than that afforded by the 
so-called light-draught monitors, of which a considerable number 
were built. An American author,* alluding to this circumstance, 
says,— From an error in calculation (these vessels) instead of 
floating at their proper height were, when launched, so low in the 
water as to be unserviceable.” ‘The confession is ingenuous; but 
we fear the British public would fail to bear with equanimity the 
discovery that ‘an error of calculation” had’ rendered, say, a score 
of ships “unserviceable.” Care in designing, of course, removes 
this danger ; but we mention the facts simply as an illustration 
of the necessity for such care when the estimated free-board is so 
small, A more serious disadvantage in these monitors is, how- 
ever, that connected with the small height of the turret ports 
above water,—not greater, in most cases, than five or six feet. In 
moderately rough weather, therefore, waves would wash into the 
ports if it were attempted to fight the guns; and Mr. Fox, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, in his report on the Trans- 
Atlantic voyage of the A/iantonomoh, says most distinctly that this is 
the case. Even if the ports were higher up, however, the turrets 
could not be lifted nor turned under such circumstances, since the 
junction of their bases with the deck can only be made watertight 
by allowing the turrets. to rest upon the deck. The original A/onitor 
was lost because this junction was not thus made watertight ; and in 
the cases. of the Miantonomoh and Monadnock special . precautions 
were taken to prevent leaks beneath the turrets when the ships were 
at sea, the means adopted answering this purpose, no doubt, but pre- 
venting the working of the turrets. It thus appears that in even a 
moderate sea-way American monitors have little or no fighting 
capability. 

These considerations have, probably, had much to do with the 
delay, previously referred to, which took place before the Admiralty 





* Dr. Boynton, in his ‘‘ History of the Navy_during the Rebellion,” 
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authorised the construction of any monitors, and have certainly had 
much to do with the alterations made in the type of our ships. The 
British navy, it was felt, must have monitors capable of keeping the 
Channel, and fighting in most weathers, and this the American ships 
certainly could not do, In addition, there was the struggle against 
our long-continued custom and traditional policy, that had to be 
conquered before sail-power was given up. At length, after consider- 
able agitation of the subject, the Admiralty produced their improved 
monitor type,—for, though so long delayed, it really is an admirable 
solution of the difficult problem, how best to combine low free-board 
with fighting efficiency in a sea-way. The engraving of the Cerberus 
will help us greatly in our remarks on this class, as she fully represents 
the characteristics of all the other vessels. Before commencing oui 
description, we would remark that American experience has un- 
doubtedly proved very valuable to our designers, and that this 
obligation should be fully acknowledged. 

On referring to the engravings, the reader will see that the Cer- 
berus has several features resembling those of her American rival. 
For example, she has two turrets, a funnel, and an air-shaft, for sup- 
plying fresh air to the interior. The arrangements for ventilation and 
propulsion, which are not indicated in the engravings, are also similar 
in the two ships. Here, however, resemblance ceases. Instead of 
having the separate protection given to the bases of the turrets, 
funnel, and air-shaft in the American ship, the Cerberus has all those 
parts protected by an armoured breastwork, or wall, rising from the 
upper deck to a height of about seven feet. The space on the upper 
deck thus enclosed is about one-half the whole length, and its breadth 
is such as to allow space for passing forward and aft outside the 
breastwork. In this space the turret-beds are built and the turret 
engines are placed, being protected by a deck, covered with iron 
plating, built across the top of the breastwork. This-most valuable 
device we owe to the Chief Constructor of the Navy, Mr. Reed; and 
it has given a name to our vessels, which are generally known as 
“ breastwork-monitors.” Our principal interest obviously centres in 
the examination of the fighting capability of our monitors in a sea- 
way, and their general safety, as compared with their American com- 
petitors. Now, as nearly all the openings into the interior of the 
Cerberus are on the breastwork deck, and as the turret-junctions are« 
at the same height above water—viz., nine or ten feet—it is obviou: 
that she could not be lost, either like the Weehawken or the origina 
Monitor. Then, again, the turret ports of the Cerberus are quit 
five feet higher out of the water than those of American vessels ; sc 
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that, apart from the impossibility of the latter working the turrets in a 
sea-way, it will be obvious that the Cerberus possesses an immense 
advantage. In fact, although she has such a low upper-deck, the 
Cerberus would probably be able to fight her turret-guns in as heavy 
weather as one of our broadside iron-clads—say, the Hercules—could 
fight in. 

So far, then, the change of type is most satisfactory ; but it pos- 
sesses Other advantages. The breastwork-decks of our monitors are 
seven or eight feet higher above water than the upper decks of 
American monitors, and would consequently be quite dry in weather 
when the latter would be swept by waves. Hence it would be pos- 
sible to obtain some natural ventilation through the hatchways in the 
breastwork deck, which could be kept open, when American monitors 
would be altogether dependent on their ventilating or “ blowing” 
engines ; and it would only be in very heavy weather, or in action, 
that these hatchways need be closed. Perhaps this may at first sight 
seem but a minor point; but anyone who has read the reports of 
American officers on the exhaustion produced by the crews being 
cooped up between decks in the monitors, will know that it is not so. 
One other point must be noticed. Mr. Reed has publicly stated that 
the breastwork system entails the necessity for using very little more 
weight of protective material on the hull, breastwork, and decks, than 
would be required if the American type were followed. This is most 
important, as it removes the only possible ground for preferring the 
American style of monitor, even for service in inland waters. 

A few remarks will suffice with respect to the mode of working, or 
navigating, these monitors. Under ordinary circumstances the officer 
in charge would, in both English and American monitors, be stationed 
on the flying deck, from whence he could obtain a good out-look ; 
and in the Cerberus the unprotected steering wheel, shown in the 
engraving, would then be used. When fighting an action both com- 
mander and steersmen, must, however, be protected behind armour, 
and this is accomplished very differently in our own and in American 
ships. Above the turrets of the latter, armoured cylindrical pilot- 
houses are built, in which the steering wheels are placed and the 
commanding officer stands, holes being cut in the sides of the pilot- 
house to enable him to observe the enemy’s movements. Although 
built above the turrets, the pilot-houses are not intended to turn with 
them ; but in many cases, when they have been struck by shot and 
damaged, they have so turned, and in consequence all the steering 
apparatus has been rendered useless. In the Cerberus no such 
accidents are possible ; for, instead of pilot-houses, there is a fixed 
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pilot-tower, strongly armoured, built immediately abaft the funnel, 
and while the commanding officer stands in it and directs the move- 
ments of the ship, she is steered by means of a wheel placed directly 
below the tower and within the breastwork. Even if the flying deck 
and all its fittings were shot away, therefore, the steering power of 
the Cerberus, and her real fighting capability, would not be in the 
least affected. 

The limits of this article preclude our dealing more fully with this 
interesting subject. We must add, however, before concluding, that, 
in armour and armament, our monitors are, as a whole, superior to 
the American. Our ships have so/id armour, the American vessels 
have /aminated armour, made up of several layers of plates, about one 
inch thick, riveted together—an arrangement which trials at Shoe- 
buryness have shown to be much weaker than our solid plates, when 
the total thicknesses are equal. Besides this, our ships are structurally 
stronger and safer than the American vessels. Some of the latter 
have been so weakly built as to suffer severely from the strains caused 
by a mere coasting voyage. Our monitors, on the contrary, are built 
on the cellular system carried out in the Great Eastern, and are 
therefore exceptionally strong ; while the “ double bottoms ” given to 
them prevent the possibility of the sudden flow of water into the hold 
which takes place if the outside plating of the American monitors is 
penetrated, and which has caused the loss of many of them. In con- 
clusion, we may state that two of the five monitors now building in this 
country are intended for the defence of Bombay, and are very similar 
to the Cerberus ; while the other three are to be added to our own 
Navy, and in both offensive and defensive power constitute by far the 
most formidable war-vessels ever built. One of these, the G/atton, is 
to serve in the Channel or the Mediterranean ; the other two are the 
sea-going monitors of which the design was so much debated in 
Parliament and elsewhere a few months ago. 

H. 














THE SALMON QUESTION. 


HOW OUR FOREFATHERS TREATED IT. 


T has been generally supposed that, until a comparatively 
recent period, little, if anything, was known about the 
natural history of the salmon, and it has, perhaps, almost as 
. generally been thought that the legislation which Parliament 

was chronically invited to sanction on the salmon subject, was, until 

the last few years, illconsidered, immature, and incomplete. 

That the present generation of salmon conservators owe a deep 
debt to such men as Young and Shaw; that by the patient and 
observant labours of these men, and their fellow workers, facts, about 
which our ancestors were uncertain, have been established ; that 
availing themselves of the information which has thus been acquired, 
Government has been able to frame laws which, on the whole, are 
wise and salutary—these are facts, the truth of which everyone with 
the slightest acquaintance with the history of our salmon rivers must 
be prepared to admit. But the historical view of the subject, the 
aspect which the salmon question wore hundreds of years ago, is a 
very different one; a question, indeed, which our practical con- 
servators have not, perhaps, had the opportunity of investigating. 
They have heard their fathers say that before such a weir was built, 
or such a mine was opened, salmon were plentiful ; but the real root 
of the question, the cause why salmon were plentiful in their fathers’ 
time, the mighty battle which our forefathers raged in the olden time 
for the salmon’s sake, lies buried amidst a hecatomb of old acts of 
Parliament dishonoured, and, if it were not for a famous judgment, it 
might be added, forgotten. Yet anyone who will disinter these acts 
from the grave in which they have so long lain hidden, and will 
pursue the train of thought, and follow the course of reading to which 
they naturally lead, will find much that is worthy of consideration in 
the course of his investigations. He will find that our ancestors had 
a more intimate knowledge of the natural history of the salmon than 
has usually been supposed, and a far keener sense of the importance 
of preserving the fish than has been generally imagined. Investiga- 
tions of this sort cannot be entirely useless ; at a time when there is 
some prospect of amended salmon legislation, they have a double, 
VoL, III., N. S, 1869. EE 
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interest ; they may teach us some lessons which it may be wise for us 
to remember ; they may point out some mistakes, which it may be 
desirable to avoid. 

The salmon question, which has dwindled into such comparative 
unimportance, was originally what Mr. Hepworth Dixon has called it 
‘Our chief domestic topic.” All over England,—for there are few 
rivers in England which are not naturally suited to salmon,—the 
salmon harvest was a harvest on which the population was in a great 
measure dependent. Its importance may be measured from the fact 
that one of the provisions which the barons inserted in the Great 
Charter was, that from henceforth the Crown should not grant away 
to ‘any one individual the right which was common to all its subjects, 
of fishing for salmon in the tidal navigable rivers ; and so rigidly has 
this provision been kept to the present day, that no individual can 
restrain the public from exercising this common right of fishing who 
cannot show a grant made by the Crown to his ancestors of the 
particular fishery of an older date than Magna Charta. Whether 
the provision was a wise one, or whether it has proved to be salutary 
to our salmon fisheries, is another question, but it bears ample 
testimony to the importance of our salmon fisheries 650 years ago, 
and consequently deserves every consideration in this article. 

But the barons were not content with simply imposing this restraint 
upon the Crown. They inserted a provision in the Charter that all 
kidels—a kidel was a weir fitted with nets for the capture of fish— 
“shall be utterly put down by Thames and Medway, and through- 
out all England, except by the sea coast.” ‘The provision, no doubt, 
had a double object, the welfare of the fishery, and the safety of the 
navigation. On the shores of the broad sea the weir, comparatively 
speaking, inflicted but little injury on either the navigation or the 
fish. ‘The rivers were the places where it was most necessary to 
preserve the fish, They were the great highways which it was 
essential should remain unobstructed. 

The provision, however, was clearly directed to the double object. 
Edward the First, the English Justinian, was the first distinctly to 
provide for the preservation of the fish. In the thirteenth year of his 
reign an act was passed applicable to the “ Humber,-Ouse, Trent, 
Done, Aire, Derwent, Wherfe, Nid, Yore, Swale, Tese, and all other 
waters (wherein salmons be taken).” The special favour shown to 
the Yorkshire rivers is curious. They are instanced by name. But 
the provisions of the act are still more remarkable. It provides a 
close time, as it would now be called, from the Nativity of Our Lady 

+ (8th September), to St. Martin’s day (11th November), and thus affirms 
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the sound principle of a close time for salmon. But singularly 
enough, it makes this close time end at the very time when, according 
to modern experience, the fish are most valuable, when they are, in 
fact, actually engaged in spawning. Is it possible that our ancestors, 
though willing to give the fish free access to the spawning beds, 
were unwilling to deny themselves the pleasures of the old English 
sport of leistering; and so deliberately fixed the commencement of 
the fishing season at the moment when leistering could be most 
successfully carried on? That the anomaly did not arise from any 
ignorance of the natural history of the fish the next provision will 
sufficiently prove. This provision forbids the taking of young 
salmons from the midst (medio) of April to the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptist (24th June), by nets or other engines at millpools: and 
consequently, clearly proves that our ancestors had established the 
identity of the smolt with the young of salmon, as no other reason 
could have justified such a provision before the grilse were in the 
rivers, and during the migration of the smolts to the sea. The 
act goes on to appoint overseers to see that its provisions were 
observed. 

Sixty-five years passed without any other statute, to which reference 
need be made. The object of the 25th Edw. III. c. 4, was, if we 
take the words in the schedule of the Salmon Fishery Act, 1861, by 
which it was repealed, that “new weirs shall be pulled down and not 
repaired.” But these words convey only an imperfect apprehension 
of the meaning of the act. ‘ Whereas,” it runs, ‘the passage of 
boats in the great rivers of England be oftentimes annoyed by the 
enhansing of gorces, mills, wears, &c. . . . it is accorded and 
established that all such gorces, &c., raised and set up in the time of 
King Edward, the King’s grandfather,. . . be out and utterly put 
down.” The application, therefore, of the statute, is confined, first, to 
navigable rivers; and second, to weirs in those rivers, which obstruct 
the navigation. Twenty years later, another statute, the 45th Edw. 
III. c. 2, imposed a penalty of 100 marks on any one “who shall 
repair the same annoyance,” or in simpler language rebuild the weir. 
But the object of these two statutes was a navigable object, and 
though they affected, they only incidentally affected, the preservation 
of fish. 

Two very interesting acts were passed in the comparatively short 
reign of Richard II. The first passed in 1389, extends the provisions 
of the act of Edward I., which prohibited’ the capture of the young 
of salmon from the middle of April to the '24th of June in mill pools, 
and enacts that they shall not be taken during the same time 
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“elsewhere.” So jealously did our ancestors preserve the fry of fish, 
that they went on to enact that no fisher nor garthman shall use, 
during this time or in any other time of the year, any nets or 
engines whatever, “‘ by the which the fry of salmons or any other fish 
may be taken.” Those who wish to see a garth, may see one still 
if, on their next holiday at the lakes, they stay for a few hours at low 
water at the little station of Seascales, close to which the Ehen runs 
into the sea, and they will probably then understand why our 
ancestors so carefully prohibited the erection of such formidable 
barriers to both boats and fish. But another provision of the act 
still remains for consideration. After reciting the close time which 
the act of Edward I. had enjoined, it “ ordained and assented that 
the waters of Lone, Wyre, Mersee, Rybbyl, and all other waters in 
the county of Lancaster be put in defence from Michaelmas-day 
(25th September) to the Purification of our Lady (2nd February).” 
Why the rivers in Lancashire should have been placed in a different 
category to those in the rest of the country, it is difficult to under- 
stand; but it is curious to see the necessity for a variable close time 
recognised so long ago; and it is melancholy when we reflect on the 
state of things now, to find that there was a time when the salmon of 
the Mersey should have been of such importance as to earn for that 
river a special mention in an act of Parliament. The wisdom of the 
Lancashire close season, and the near relation which it bears to our 
own, will strike every one immediately; and it is due to the old 
worthies of Lancashire, to add the cause which they assigned for the 
variation, “because that salmons be not seasonable in the said 
waters in the time aforesaid.” Whatever may be thought of the rest 
of England, the men of Lancashire, at any rate, would not consent 
to sacrifice their real interests for the excitement which the sport of 
“‘ burning the waters” annually afforded. 

The second act of this reign, passed in 1393, is chiefly interesting 
because it involves a nice question of translation of the old Norman- 
French in which it is written. After reciting two of the preceding 
acts, it takes advantage of the recent institution of justices of the 
peace, and makes them conservators to “survey the offences and 
defaults attempted against the statutes aforesaid,” and they “also 
shall survey . . . all the wears in such rivers, that they shall not be 
very strait for the destruction of such fry and brood, but of reason- 
able wideness after the old assize,” or as the old Norman-French 
puts it—“ auxint surveient, touz les gors en tielx rivers qils ne soient 
trop estreitz pur destruction de tiel frie and brood mes de resonable 
ouverture solonc launcien assize.” It has been recently contended 
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that the words, “de resonable ouverture,” ought to be rendered 
“with a reasonable opening,” and not as they have usually been 
translated, “‘of reasonable wideness.” If the contention be correct, 
it follows that the words have reference to the gap, or fishway, which 
it is thus enacted there must be in every weir, and not to the distance 
between the bars of the fish-trap, which probably always existed in, 
if it was not the actual object of, the old “gorce.” But it is, to say 
the least, doubtful whether the words will bear the meaning which it 
is thus endeavoured to attach to them ; for the clear, express object 
of the enactment was the protection of the fry of fish—* they shall 
not be very strait for the destruction of such fry.” Surely if these 
words mean anything, they mean that the fry shall be able to pass 
through the weir; and that the hecks or bars of the weir shall be 
“ de resonable ouverture,” of a reasonable wideness, or of a reason- 
able distance from each other to enable them to do so. Our 
ancestors knew their natural history too well to say that the object of 
a gap in a weir was the protection of fry. If they had intended to 
provide the formation of a gap in each weir, they would have given 
the reason which made the gap desirable,—the passage of mature 
fish. 

Weirs formed the subject of fresh legislation early in the following 
reign. The rst Henry IV. c. 12, assigns a new ground for their 
removal. Not only did they disturb the common passage of ships 
and boats in the great rivers of England, but “also meadows and 
pastures and lands sowed adjoining to the said rivers be greatly dis- 
turbed, drowned, wasted, and destroyed by outrageous enhansing and 
straiting of wears... . in old time made and levied before the time 
of the said King Edward (the 1st), whereof great damage and loss 
hath come to the people of the realm, and daily will come if remedy 
be not thereof provided ;” and so “it was accorded and established 
that commissions shall be made in due form to sufficient persons 
to be justices in every county of England, to survey and keep the 
waters and great rivers there .... and moreover to survey the wears 
.... made before the said time of King Edward, and them that they 
shall find too much enhansed or straited to correct, pull down, and 
amend in the manner and form aforesaid, saving always a reasonable 
substance of wears, &c., in old time made and levied.” 

The growth of legislation is worth observing. The first act of 
Edward III. had ordered the removal of all weirs built from the reign 
of Edward I. downwards; the later statute had provided machinery 
for enforcing their removal. The act of Richard II. had legislated 
on the straitness of legal weirs, or, in other words, on the hecks or 
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bars of fishing weirs, The statute of Henry IV. ordered the restora- 
tion of the weirs made before the time of Edward I., but since raised 
and heightened, to their original form: “ they shall be amended in 
the manner and form aforesaid, saving always a reasonable height.” 
These four acts of Parliament are not, therefore, merely repetitions 
of the same law, but different laws clearly framed to meet different 
circumstances as they occurred. But the act of Henry IV. is note- 
worthy from another point of view. A new reason, and a very im- 
portant reason, is for the first time stated against the outrageous 
enhansing of weirs. All the former statutes had recognised the 
hindrance they occasioned to navigation. The statute of Henry IV. 
recognised the damage they did to land. ‘* Meadows, pastures, and 
lands adjoining the said rivers be greatiy disturbed, drowned, wasted, 
and destroyed.” So that in 1399 an evil was clearly recognised, 
which is not thoroughly understood in the present day. The only 
other point in connection with this act which is worth noticing is the 
alteration in the manner in which conservators are to be appointed. 
The justices had apparently neglected their duty of appointing 
under-conservators. In the good old days the remedy was very 
clear. The local authorities would not do their duty: the central 
authority did it for them. Our ancestors found time amidst all their 
domestic troubles, within a year of a revolution, to ride out their 
hobby about salmon to the very end. 

But the law does not seem to have been observed ; for only three 
years later we meet with another statute, from which it seems that 
not only was the nuisance occasioned by these weirs still unabated, 
but that the difficulties which they occasioned to navigation had 
resulted in the loss of many lives. It is amusing to see so long ago 
the same complaint which was made in 1861, that the young fry of 
fish is “ destroyed, and against reason wasted and given to swine to 
eat, contrary to the pleasure of God, and to the great damage of the 
King and his people.” ‘The rest of the statute is supplementary to 
the previous legislation. In 1285, overseers had been appointed. 
In 1389 we find these overseers again appointed under the name, 
which has lasted to the present day, of conservators. In 1393, 
justices of the peace were formally made conservators, and em- 
powered to appoint under-conservators. In 1399 the Government, 
finding the duty neglected, undertook the appointment of conservators 
itself ; and in the present statute, because the duty was still neglected, 
we find provision made for paying the conservators for each day’s 
work which they performed. 

The use of stalkers and of “any other nets” or “ engines. whatever 
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by which the fry or brood of salmons may in any wise be taken or 
destroyed,” had been prohibited in 1389. An act passed in 1423 
contains a kindred provision, “ that the standing of nets and engines 
called trinks, and all other nets which be... . fastened... . continu- 
ally day and night by a certain time in the year, to great posts, boats, 
and anchors overthwait the river of Thames and. other rivers... 
be wholly defended for ever.” The possessors of the said trinks, 
“if they be of assize,”, were, however, allowed “to fish with them at 
all seasonable times, drawing and pulling them by hand as other 
fishers do.” It had been the object of the previous statutes to abate 
the nuisance of weirs ; it was the object of the present act to do 
away with fixed nets. The provision that they may be used as drag 
nets is very curious, since it contains the first mention of a legal 
mesh for a net—“ if they be of assize ”—just as the act of 1393 had 
recognised the fact that the law required a certain space between the 
bars of a fishing weir. 

The next act, passed in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Edward IV., deserves especial attention. It commences by reciting 
the provisions of the Great Charter, and of the act passed “in the 
first year of the usurped reign of King Henry IV.” ; “contrary to 
which charter and all the statutes aforesaid in divers parts of this 
realm of England in destruction of the fish, and in disturbance of the 
passages of ships, &c., divers and many wears, fish-garths, and 
other disturbances be daily made, raised, enhansed, and enlarged ;” 
and concludes by enacting that these old statutes shall be rigidly 
observed. The act has an especial interest from the doubt which 
has arisen whether it be applicable to non-navigable rivers or no ; a 
doubt which, although it has been determined in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, will probably be referred to another of the superior courts for 
consideration ; but, till this reference has been made, it is fair to 
assume that Lord Chief Justice Cockburn is right in saying that this 
act, as well as all the preceding statutes, were applicable to navigable 
rivers only.* 

The only act passed on the salmon subject in the reign of 





* The Act of 1705 distinctly confirms the Lord Chief Justice’s view. As will be 
seen below, this act ‘* extended” the act of 17 Edward I., to the rivers of Hamp- 
shire and Wiltshire. The words of the 17 Edward I. are at least as general in 
their application as those of any of the old statutes that we have been considering ; 
but it seems quite clear that our ancestors did not consider it applicable to the 
Hampshire and Wiltshire rivers, or they would never have written that it ‘‘ shall 
extend and be in full force” in those rivers; but they would have been con- 
tented with reciting the statute, and ordering that it should ‘‘be strictly enforced.” 
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Henry VII. is described in the schedule of the Salmon Fishery Act, 
as an act allowing “ every man to pull down the wears and engines 
in the haven of Southampton.” The 23rd Henry VIII. c. 18, is also 
local in its reference; but it refers to a very important group of 
rivers, the tributaries of the Ouse. It seems that “the mayor, 
sheriff, and commonalty of the city of York” had complained that 
some persons, “‘ studying only for their own private lucre,” maintained 
in the Humber and Ouse “certain engines for the taking of fish, 
commonly called fish-garths, by reason whereof ships . .. . and other 
vessels are daily in jeopardy, and men, children, goods, and mer- 
chandises in the same of late have been... . drowned, slain, and 
destroyed ; also the brood and fry of fish ...... be commonly 
thereby destroyed and putrified ;” and so it was enacted, according 
to the short, sharp practice of our ancestors, that “these garths be 
pulled down.” 

The act of 1558-(1 Eliz. c.17) was an elaborate attempt for in- 
suring the preservation of the spawn, fry, and young brood of eels, 
salmons, pikes, and all other fish. It declares that “no person shall 
by any means take and kill any young spawn or fry” of fish “in any 
straits, streams, brooks, rivers, fresh or salt, within the realm of Eng- 
land ;” nor “kill any salmons or trouts not being in season, being 
kepper salmons or kepper trouts, shedder salmons or shedder trouts.” 
No pike were to be killed less than ten inches ; no salmon less than 
sixteen inches ; no trout less than eight inches; and no barbel less 
than twelve inches long ; and no net was to be used “ whereof every 
mesh or mask” shall not “be two inches and a half broad.” The 
only fish exempted from the statute are smelts, loches, minnies, 
gudgeons, and eels. ‘The statute was, in the first instance, temporary 
in its duration ; but it was perpetuated by the 3 Car. I.c. 4. Pro- 
bably no act, either before or since, ever went so far as this old act of 
Elizabeth towards the preservation of fish ; and, unquestionably, if 
they were still in force, some of its provisions would be useful in the 
present day. There may be difficulties in the practical working of 
an act which prescribes that no fish of less than a certain number of 
inches in length shall be killed; but there can be no difficulty in 
stipulating that no net of less than a certain mesh shall be used. It 
has been usually assumed that the words “two inches and a half 
broad” were intended to mean “ two inches and a half from knot to 
knot, or ten inches round ;” and if this interpretation be correct, the 
Legislature took a retrogade step in 1861, in fixing the salmon mesh 
at two inches from knot to knot, or eight inches round. But it seems 
probable that the words did not really refer to the distance from knot 
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to knot, but to the breadth of the mesh, or the distance of each knot 
from the opposite knot, the prescribed mesh being consequently five 
inches, and not ten inches, round. And this view is confirmed by a 
clause in the very next act, which it will be found necessary to con- 
sider (3 Jas. I. c. 12), which, after prescribing that no one should fish 
with a drag net with less than a three-inch mesh, adds the explanatory 
words, “ Vizt. one inch and a half from knot to knot.” 

The act of Elizabeth was repealed in 1861, only so far as it 
affected salmon ; and to this extent it was probably intended to limit 
its repeal. But Parliament appears to have overlooked the fact that 
its existence depended on the act of Charles I., by which it was 
made perpetual ; and this act—or, to speak more strictly, the portion 
of this act by which the act of Elizabeth was continued—it uncon- 
ditionally repealed. 

The next statute, passed in 1606, is extremely curious, as it com- 
mences by stating, as an admitted fact, what is now a hotly contested 
point in natural history: “ J¢ zs certainly known by daily experience 
that the brood of sea fish is spawned and lieth in still waters where” 
—and here lies the naturalist’s reason for the statement—“ it may 
have rest, to receive nourishment and grow to perfection.” But, even 
in those days, little rest had the poor young fish. “It is there 
destroyed by wears, draw nets, and nets with canvas, or like engines 
in the middle or bosom of them, in harbours, havens, and creeks 
within this realm.” And great was the destruction which this very 
curious act sets forth: “ Every wear near the main sea taketh, in 
twelve hours, sometimes the quantity of five bushels, sometimes ten, 
sometimes twenty or thirty bushels of the brood of sea fish.” Had 
such a state of things occurred in our own day, there would have 
been, no doubt, a commission, a bulky volume of evidence, and a 
very exhaustive report. But our ancestors managed these matters 
differently, for they settled the whole question in a short act of four 
sections. New wears were forbidden on the sea coast, or within five 
miles of any basin or creek. No one was to “ take, destroy, or spoil 
the spawn, fry, or brood of any sea-fish ;” or to “ fish with any drag- 
net or draw-net under three inches meash, vizt. one inch and a half 
from knot to knot.” The act is so interesting that, although it does 
not directly deal with salmon, the temptation to allude to it in an 
article of this description is irresistible. 

. No further act on the salmon subject was passed during the 
seventeenth century; but the commencement of the eighteenth 
century saw a new act on the statute books, which, though only local 
in its application, is quite as interesting as any of those which had 
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preceded it. The act had reference only to Southampton and the 
southern portions of Wiltshire, and began by referring to the means 
by which the salmon fisheries of these counties had been destroyed. 
The same language would be almost equally applicable to the Test, 
the Itchen, and the Avon to-day. There are “divers engines and 
other devices in and upon the main rivers, and in the new channels, 
dykes, and cuts out of the same rivers, by means whereof the salmon 
stripes or kippers, as well as the young fry or smelts, be taken and 
destroyed, and prevented from returning to the sea in season. And” 
—so selfish in those days were salmon fishery proprietors—* the 
owners and occupiers of the salmon fisheries within the said counties, 
regarding only their private and greedy profit, do destroy the stock of 
the said fisheries by preventing the breed of good fish to pass in 
season through their fishing wyres and fishing hatchways to spawn ; 
and by killing such as are under size, and by fishing continually 
out of season.” Nor were these selfish proprietors the only enemies 
the salmon had. “ Divers sturdy and disorderly persons... .. do 
poach with nets and angles, guns, and other unlawful engines.” The 
remedy was very simple. Certain acts, notably the 13th Edward I., 
with its close time for salmon and salmon fry, were extended to those 
southern rivers ; and though the provision looks very like a prohibi- 
tion of the sale of clean fish, no person shall “ take, kill, or destroy 
any salmon, salmon peale, or salmon kind ... . until after the 
11th day of November in any year, or”—and the advance in legisla- 
tion is remarkable—“ offer to sale any of the said fish so taken.” 
‘Our ancestors had learned that the best way of stopping the illegal 
capture of fish was to throw difficulties in the way of its sale. 

The rest of this remarkable act contains provisions for effecting 
the passage of fish over obstacles, and saving them from artificial 
channels. “If any. . . salmon kind shall go into any of the dykes, 
cuts or water-carriages ”—the water meadows of Hampshire existed in 
1705—“ the owners and occupiers of meadow grounds . . . shall 
permit the said fish to pass or go out of the said cuts .. . into 
the main river;” “and all owners and occupiers of corn, fulling, 
and paper mills, and other mills . . . shall constantly keep open 
one scuttle or small hatch of a foot square in the waste hatch 
or watercourse wherein no water-wheel standeth, sufficient for the 
salmon to pass and repass freely up and down the said rivers in the 
said counties, from the 11th day of November to the 31st day of 
May in every year, during which season the old salmon and the 
young fry of the preceding year retire to the sea,. . , and the breed- 
ing salmon come from the sea to spawn, . . . and in case they shall 
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lay any pots or nets to catch eels after the rst day of January to the 
1oth day of March in every year (which they may do), they shall 
set racks before them, to keep out of the said pots or nets the old 
salmon or kippers, which, during that season, are out of kind, and 
returning to the sea; and after the 1oth day of May to the 31st of 
May in every year, they shall lay no pots, net, or engine, but what 
shall be wide enough for the fry of salmon to pass through to the 
sea. Nor shall take or keep, or offer to sale, any of the young fry, 
that, during the season aforesaid, are returning from the said rivers 
to the sea.” The act abounds in curious proofs of the knowledge 
which our forefathers possessed of the natural history of the salmon. 

Another curious act, though also only local in its application, was 
passed in the reign of Anne. The 9 Anne, c. 26, forbids any person 
to wilfully kill in the Thames, “any spawn, fry, or brood of fish, or 
spatt of oysters, or any unsizeable small or unwholesome fish,” or to 
sell or to “use as food for hogs” any such fish; but its description 
of the salmon fisheries of the Thames is the most curious part of 
this act. “Salmon fish,” it seems, had “ become very scarce by 
destroying great quantities Of salmon, and salmon kind fish, betwixt 
the 24th day of August and the 11th day of November in every 
year, when they are out of season or spawning.” And so it was 
enacted, that the old close time should be rigidly kept, in order that 
they “may become very plentiful in the said fishery as they were 
formerly.” A very different remedy would, it is feared, be necessary 
to-day, to make “salmon kind fish” “ very plentiful” in the Thames, 
“as they were formerly.” 

But fresh legislation became necessary only four years afterwards ; 
for, “ notwithstanding the many good laws made for the preservation 
and improvement of the fishery in that part of this kingdom called 
England,” “the fraudulent practices of divers persons” had coun- 
teracted their useful design. It seems that, in direct contravention of 
an act of Charles II., some foreigners had actually presumed to 
import fish into “ that part of this kingdom called England” “ to the 
great discouragement and impoverishment of his Majesty’s subjects, 
and manifest detriment of the fishery and navigation ;” and so our 
good sturdy ancestors enacted, that “no cod, herring, pilchards, 
salmon, or ling, fresh or salted, dried or bloated, . . . nor any other 
sort of fresh fish whatsoever,” shall be sold in England which shall 
be bought of “ foreigners or out of any stranger or stranger’s bottom,” 
except, and the exception is too amusing to miss, “ Protestant 
strangers inhabiting within this kingdom.” It is marvellous that the 
intolerance of the eighteenth century should have carried protection 
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so far. It is still more marvellous as the experiment had previously 
been tried and failed. An act passed in the reign of William III., 
under the very curious title of “ An act for making Billingsgate a free 
market for the sale of fish,” had prohibited the importation of lobsters 
and turbots in foreign vessels. The natural results had followed, “the 
said prohibition has made lobsters and turbots much dearer,” and 
so, in this most intolerant of acts, absolutely excluding foreign vessels 
from our markets, the act of William III. was repealed, and turbots 
and lobsters were allowed to be imported, as they had been before, 
by any one. 

The rest of the act has reference to the more immediate subject 
of this article. The act of 1705 had applied, as has been seen, the 
close time of Edward I. to the Hampshire and Wiltshire rivers ; the 
present act changed the close time for those rivers from the 30th of 
June to the 12th November, to from the 1st of August till the r2th 
of November. 

The Lancashire rivers had never tolerated the close time for the 
rest of the country. From the earliest days they had always fixed their 
close season on the principles which are in favour to-day; and the 
proprietors of the Ribble took advantage of an act passed in 1750 
(23 Geo. II. c. 26), to change their close time again, fixing it from 
the 14th of September to the 2nd of January. “ It would be more 
advantageous to the salmon fisheries of the Ribble,” so our ancestors 
expressed themselves, if persons were restrained from taking salmon 
between the 14th day of September and the 2nd day of January. 

An act of 1774, dealing solely with the Severn and its tributary 
the Verniew, and which repeals, so far as those rivers are concerned, 
the old act of Elizabeth, and an act passed in Charles II.’s reign, 
for the regulation of the fisheries of those rivers, does not require 
any protracted mention in this article. It fixes the mesh of all nets 
at one inch and three-eighths from knot to knot, or five inches and 
a half round, except in the months of “ November, December, 
January, June, or July,” when it increases the size of the mesh to 
“two inches and a half” from knot to knot, “or ten inches round.” 
No one is to “ put or throw out . . . any net or nets while another 
net shall be drawing ;” and in March and April “the inside wheel 
or diddle” of putts is to be taken out “in such a manner as to 
permit the spawn and fry of fish to go and pass through such putts 
without being stopped or taken.” Except on Sundays anglers are to 
be allowed to take samlets, but they are not to be allowed to offer 
them for sale. 

An act of 1796 is also local in its application. It has reference 
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to our old friends, the Hampshire and Wiltshire rivers ; and wisely 
alters the injudicious close season which the act of Anne had fixed 
for those rivers to the more suitable season—September the 12th 
to January the 1st—which the Ribble had already adopted. 

Three important acts, passed in the present century, two of which 
have been passed in the present reign, will conclude this historical 
sketch of salmon legislation. The first of these, which was passed 
in 1818, refers in the preamble to the advantage of extending the 
protection, which had been accorded to some rivers, to all; and 
proceeds to enjoin the appointment at quarter sessions of conser- 
vators for each county, and to empower these conservators “ to fix 
certain days, not exceeding one hundred and fifty days in each 
year, to be fence days for the several rivers respectively,” for which 
no close time had been fixed. 

The other provisions of the act may be very briefly stated. It 
prohibits the use of any lime, or water impregnated with any drug, &c., 
for the purpose of capturing fish. It prohibits the use of any fire, 
light, or white object for fishing purposes ; it prohibits the capture, 
except by angling, of the brood spawn or small fry of salmon; it 
prohibits the placing of any obstruction to hinder the passage of the 
“young salmon” to the sea; and it prohibits the sale of any spawn, 
fry, or brood of fish, or any unsizeable fish, or any kepper or shedder 
salmon, “ or any salmon caught in the close time.” 

The first act passed in the present reign, may be very briefly men- 
tioned, as it did practically little more than extend the provisions of 
the act of 1818, so far as close time is concerned, to all the rivers of 
the country; and the second and only other act which it is necessary 
to notice in this article, directed that the term river should include 
the tributaries of the river. 

With this act the history of the past closes. The next salmon act 
would introduce us to the present state of the law. 

To that consideration it is not the purpose of this article to refer. 
It is sufficient to have traced in its various stages the great salmon 
controversy from the days of King John to our own time; and 
possibly the reflection may teach us what it is good to adopt, and 
what it is good to avoid; may throw a new light—it is to be hoped 
an instructive light—on salmon legislation. 

S. WALPOLE. 














THE AURORA POLARIS. 


PITY it was that the skies of England were. generally 
clouded on the night of the fifteenth of April last, for 





5 > so beautiful that by all accounts it must have equalled 
if not excelled some of the brilliant manifestations of which we are 
told by polar voyagers. On several of the earlier days or rather 
nights of the same month, assiduous watchers had caught sight of the 
polar luminosity showing itself diffidently and blushingly, but on the 
evening in question it came forth with a splendour seldom witnessed 
in these comparatively low latitudes. I saw its last beams at three 
in the morning of the sixteenth, and then it was fighting for supremacy 
with the morning twilight: the true aurora lit up the eastern sky, and 
spreading northward met the fickle rival that has borrowed its name, 
so that there was seeming day-break around half the horizon. Beautiful 
streamers were shooting towards the zenith even then; but they 
must have been but a weak remnant of what were beheld by an 
observing friend at Tuam in Ireland. At midnight he saw the bright 
shafts dart from all quarters, even from the south, and meet nearly 
overhead, giving the spectator the idea that he was standing. beneath 
a vast ribbed dome where a trembling play of light appeared to give 
motion to its features. From all parts of France observant people 
sent accounts full of expressions of wonder and admiration to their 
Academy of Sciences ; and Belgian physicists graphically described 
the changeful phases of the exhibition. Throughout the northern 
States of America the display was most brilliant. From the hour of 
darkness till dawn, said one reporter, the heavens were suffused with 
tremulous tints of rose and violet, and a little before midnight the 
phenomenon assumed overhead the appearance of a great spectral 
tent, the curtains of which, looped to the four quarters of the sky, 
were stirred by a mighty wind. The Transatlantic observers declare 
that nothing of like splendour has been witnessed since the great 
exhibition of 1859. This was an aurora indeed ; one of the grandest 
ever seen, and certainly the most notable and best watched. Extend- 
ing in time over several days—from the 28th of August to the 4th of 
September—and in space over well-nigh the whole globe; intense in 
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its light, vivid in its colour, incessant in its changes, and powerful in 
its electrical influence, it afforded scope for observation and specula- 
tion wider than any similar event before or since. 

On the 13th of May this year we had another display which 
promised to vie in every particular with its April rival; it equalled it 
in brilliance and in the intensity of its coloured coruscations, but its 
duration was short, and it was far less extensively observed than the 
former exhibition, at least in Europe, and in countries that have as 
yet published scientific intelligence up to its date. 

The northern light of April was first discovered soon after sunset 
on the 15th; but it seems probable that the phenomenon had 
commenced during the day before, only the sunlight prevented our 
seeing the best part of it. There are records of aurore having been 
seen in full daylight, notwithstanding the generally accepted belief 
that they never begin to be developed till after sunset. One was 
observed at Aberfoyle, in Perthshire, on the roth of February, 1799, 
when the sun was a full hour from setting ; and another on the 25th 
of May, 1788. This last commenced the night before and, as usual, 
it gave rise to considerable unsteadiness in the images of stars seen 
in a telescope. The next day, at near noon, the observer, Dr. Usher, 
noticed that stars again fluttered in his glass—bear in mind the larger 
stars can well be seen in the day time with even a small telescope— 
and he suspected an aurora to be the cause. The sky was scanned, and 
whitish rays were seen to be ascending from all parts of the horizon, 
and meeting near the zenith, forming such a canopy as he had seen 
the night before. 

But there is a sense not human which discerns an aurora whether 
it occur by day or night, be it visible or invisible to mortal eye. I 
allude to that perception which dwells in the magnetic needle. The 
loadstone has been and is, in more languages than one, called the 
over: if mythological relations were permissible now-a-days, the 
aurora should be called its mistress, for the appearance of the one 
exerts a-most powerful influence upon the behaviour of the other. 
More than a century has elapsed since this interdependence pre- 
sented itself to the perception of some Swedish -observers, and, as 
may be imagined, it has been a matter of intense interest to all 
magneticians since the epoch of its discovery. It was remarked that 
the culminating point of the arch of light that commonly shows itself 
in considerable displays is situated in what is known as the magnetic 
meridian, and that the point of convergence of the luminous shafts 
which are called streamers is always in that part of the sky to which 
the south pole of a dipping needle points. As a dipping needle does 
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not come before every eye, it may be needful to state that it is a 
magnetised bar turning freely upon a horizontal axis, instead of upon 
a vertical one, like an ordinary compass, and that a needle so 
mounted digs its north end downwards as if it were attracted by 
something deep in the earth. The angle at which it inclines is 
different for different points on the globe: in London it is about 69 
degrees: over the north or south magnetic pole the needle would 
stand vertically ; and there is an irregular line around the world at all 
points along which the magnet remains horizontal, and which has, 
therefore, been called the magnetic equator. 

In a magnetic observatory there are employed three needles for 
the purpose of ascertaining the varying magnitude of the terrestrial 
magnetic forces in all directions. Although called needles these in- 
struments are really steel bars, some two feet, more or less, in length, 
and thick and broad. One is suspended by a silken skein in the 
magnetic meridian, and shows by its gentle oscillations the changes 
in the declination, or compass bearing. Another is partially restrained 
by two silken suspending cords in a position at right angles to the 
former, and its movements, in opposition to its ties, show the con- 
tinual changes in the earth’s horizontal magnetic force. A third is 
nicely balanced on knife edges, like a scale beam : its stately vibra- 
tions exhibit the varying intensity of the earth’s force in a vertical 
direction. Now usually, these needles, although in constant motion, 
do not twist more than about half a degree from their normal posi- 
tion in the course of a day. ‘Thunders may roll over them and 
lightnings flash in their vicinity, yet do they take no heed: the 
tempest is not their master; but gently, almost imperceptibly, they 
swerve and bow, in obedience to powers whose seat is in the bosom 
of the earth beneath them. 

But let an auroral glimmer show itself ; let the “ merry maidens,” 
as the polar lights are somewhere called, disport themselves even 
out of sight of the magnet watcher, and then will the needles run 
wild. Like a frightened thing of life they quiver and shake, and 
wander fitfully and far beyond their wonted bounds of cscillation. 
As the luminosity overhead intensifies, they increase the amplitude of 
their movements: as it alters its phase, they change their direction. 
When the aurora is at its height, they are in the greatest consterna- 
tion ; when it dies away, their agitation subsides. There was a time 
when the observation of these magnetic disturbances was a tediously 
laborious task. The magnets carried small mirrors attached to their 
suspension-fibres, and graduated scales were fixed at a distance and 
observed in the mirrors by the aid of telescoves. The swinging of 
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the mirror brought to view different parts of the scale, and thus the 
magnet’s movements were read and measured. Hour after hour the 
eye was enslaved, alternately reading the scale indications of the 
three needles. It was hard work—all watching is; but this was 
severer than any other vigil keeping, because there was no expectancy 
to leaven it. The patience of the spell-bound alchemist has been 
praised ; the lonely vigilance of pilot and sentinel have been sung ; 
but the true picture of solitary, hopeless watching would be that of 
an observer counting clock-beats through a night, and minute by 
minute peering at and jotting down the reflected oscillations of a 
compass needle. 

Mais nous avons changé tout cela. Photography is now the constant 
and untiring observer. One of the prettiest, perhaps the prettiest of 
all, of the applications of the light-drawing process, is that to the 
automatic registration of the movements of delicate instruments such 
as magnets and galvanometer needles. Well-nigh all meteorological 
instruments are now made to record their own actions; but some of 
these are moved by forces so strong that they can mark their course 
mechanically, by pencil upon paper. For instance, the gyrations of 
a wind-vane are forcible enough to rub a marking-point upon a tra- 
versing card : the pressure of wind upon a plate, and the weight of a 
column of mercury in a barometer tube are sufficient to move pencils 
and make them score their variations. The friction of the marker is 
not felt in these cases. But when we come to magnets whose move- 
ments can be arrested by a cobweb, mechanical tracing is out of the 
question. Here photography steps in. By fixing a concave mirror 
to the magnet, a spot of light from a neighbouring gas-flame is formed 
at a short distance from the reflector; and every tiny twist of the 
bar is rendered visible by a displacement of the light-spot. If, then, 
a sheet of sensitive paper be placed to receive the spot, and made by 
clock-work to travel slowly in a direction transverse to that of the 
magnet’s swing, it will be impressed at every instant with the shifting 
beam, and there will be produced a wavy or zig-zag line, which will 
be, in effect, the ¢vaz/ of the magnet. 

Thus do the three needles of a modern magnetic observatory per- 
petually observe themselves. Every day sheets of paper are set 
before them, and removed on the morrow, bearing the unerring 
record of their twenty-four hours’ watch. And when a great aurora 
has shown itself, the traces are very beautiful. Now, the line will 
bend into a gentle curve; then it will be jagged like a saw; anon, 
it will fly away to right or to left for a few minutes, forming the out- 
line of a graceful spire ; presently, it will make an excursion beyond 
VoL, III., N. S, 1869. FF 
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the limits of the sheet, not to return for an hour or more. The 
larger fluctuations are common to all the traces ; for the needles, in 
their wanderings, keep step to some extent one with the other, one 
force, variable in intensity, acting upon them all alike, and each 
showing what is the action in that particular direction in which it is 
constrained to move. 

The disturbance of April last was a very extraordinary one: it 
began at about noon on the 15th and ended at about three o’clock 
on the following morning. It seems tolerably certain, therefore, that 
the aurora, although not visible—from daylight on the one hand, 
and cloudy weather on the ‘other—during the whole interval, com- 
menced and ended at those times. As yet comparison has not been 
made between the magnetic movements and the changes in the 
auroral display ; if this is done, no doubt it will be found, as it has 
been in other cases, that the flashings, the tremors, and varying in- 
tensities of the polar-light are all identifiable with marked deflec- 
tions of the magnetised bars, which will doubtless be found to 
have exhibited themselves wherever on the earth registers have been 
secured. 

So it has come to be proved that there is an intimate relation 
between aurore and the earth’s magnetism. But this is not the only 
curious relation. In the early days of electric telegraphs it was 
found that upon occasions the wires became the media of mysterious 
currents that traversed them in various directions, sometimes opposing 
and sometimes augmenting the currents from the batteries by which 
the lines were worked, and sometimes putting a stop to telegraphic 
operations altogether. As these currents were obviously generated 
in the earth, they came to be called “ earth currents.” In course of 
time, when electric communications extended far and wide, and 
anomalous behaviours of the speaking instruments were carefully 
chronicled, it was recognised that these capricious earth currents 
showed themselves simultaneously with the magnetic disturbances I 
have been alluding to. By degrees the matter forced itself into im- 
portance ; and at length the Astronomer Royal, who had been for 
some fifteen years registering magnet movements by photography, 
determined to apply the same system of record to two delicate galva- 
nometers placed in the circuit of a pair of telegraph wires specially 
erected for the purpose in two directions a right angle apart; one 
line having earth connections at Croydon and Greenwich, the other 
at Dartford and Greenwich. By this arrangement electric currents 
coursing the earth’s crust from north to south and from east to west 
were captured and caused to deflect the galvanometer needles, and 
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by this deflection to. register their varying strength upon a photo- 
graphic sheet, just as the great magnets recorded the changing mag- 
netic forces which acted upon them. 

For four years this registration has now been incessantly main- 
tained at Greenwich ; it has as yet no rival in the world ; and it has 
been found that every remarkable magnetic storm is accompanied 
by a violent disturbance of these galyanometers ; and, moreover, that 
each change of direction of the magnets is marked by a corresponding 
change in the swing of these needles: the movements are, syn- 
chronous and similar as. regards the direction in which the disturbing 
force acts. The great magnets have certain small movements which 
are diurnal, that is to say, recurring every day, and so also have the 
earth current needles. These have not yet been sufficiently examined 
to establish a similarity ; but it is determined, beyond doubt, that the 
great magnetic disturbances are either caused by, or as it were by a 
strange marriage related to, the spontaneous galvanic currents gene- 
rated in or traversing through the earth’s crust. 

Thus: is the aurora. affiliated: to another phenomenon—these 
telegraph currents : and. they who love curious facts may be amused 
at hearing that: the auroral: currents have actually been used for 
sending telegrams. It matters not tothe operatorjwhere his electricity 
comes from; so that his line is charged he cares not whether the 
earth or a pile of metal plates supplies the current. When, therefore, 
an aurora shows itself and its electricity, he disconnects his ordinary 
battery, and sends his messages by the aurora borealis. This has been 
repeatedly done ; it was during the late display. As a rule, however, 
these currents do more harm than good. Many a telegraphist has 
received a severe shock from them, and they have more. than. once 
set fire to combustible matters that have interrupted their course. . It 
was conjectured that they caused the loss of the 1865 Atlantic cable, 
by interrupting the test currents: it is certain that the strongest of 
them that ever made their marks on the Greenwich registers were 
those of August 2 in that year—the day the cable was believed to 
have parted. 

If we look for other coincidences with auroral displays, we. shall 
find them in meteorological conditions. All observers of atmospheric 
phenomena have noted that when the northern lights appear there. is 
a change of weather, generally from fair to stormy. But this is not 
established so definitely as the magnetic connection: it rests. rather 
upon popular opinion than recorded and_.collated facts, ,One famous 
meteorologist, Kzmtz, regarded the relation fas problematical : .but 
then he confessed ignorance upon the point: there were not sufficient 
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facts to satisfy him. About equally doubtful is the connection between 
aurore and solar-spots. At one time a ten or eleven-year period of 
recurring magnetic variations was believed in, and thought to be coin- 
cident with a similar period of solar-spot frequency. This coincidence, 
had it been real, would have favoured the hypothesis of a relation 
between aurore and solar activity. But since a great authority has 
thrown doubts upon the existence of a decennial magnetic period, we 
must give up all its supposed relations. 

And now we will leave connections to glance at one or two out- 
standing matters that require a word before we can put the question, 
What is an aurora? And first upon the height of the luminosity 
above the earth’s surface. Upon this point estimates are very 
conflicting. From 50 to 500 miles has been quoted for the interval 
pervaded by the light-giving matter. These were limits actually 
observed during the display of 1859. But the shepherd observer, 
Farquharson, to whom we are indebted for a long series of auroral 
observations, fixed the elevation much lower. Once he saw the rays 
stream out of a low cloud, and at another time he and a distant 
spectator so observed a very brilliant aurora as to admit of a 
determination of its distance by triangulation, and the height came 
out less than a mile. Captain Parry, in the Arctic regions, even saw 
a streamer dart towards the earth at a little distance from him. 
Doubtless all the observed heights are correct, and the aurora is of 
all altitudes, from near the ground to the outermost confines of our 
atmosphere. Professor Loomis, who collected and discussed the 
observations of the 1859 display, considers that the colour of the 
light is an index of its altitude. He starts with the reasonable 
assumption that the light is analogous to that of ordinary elec- 
tricity passing through rarefied air. It is known that through a 
tube of air of ordinary density, the fluid passes with a white light ; 
if the air is partly rarefied it becomes rose-coloured, and if the 
rarefaction is increased it deepens to red or purple. So he 
would say that white auroral beams are low, and red or purple 
lights high. 

Upon the nature of the light, prismatic analysis will doubtless some 
day inform us. At present two observations only of the spectrum of 
the auroral rays have been secured. These agree in proving the 
light to be mono-chromatic, that is, to consist of rays of only one 
refrangibility and colour. The singular point is that the one bright 
line of which the spectrum consists is not known to belong to 
any chemical element, nor to electricity under any condition of 
passage through the recognized constituents of the atmosphere. 
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So far the prism has bewildered the theorists, but it will help them 
presently. 

At length we are brought to the question, What is the cause of 
auroral displays? This is a riddle that many philosophers have 
guessed at, but that no one has satisfactorily solved. We have seen 
how several phenomena—magnetic disturbances, terrestrial galvanic 
currents, aurorz, and possibly atmospheric convulsions—are linked 
together ; it remains to be proved whether any one of these is the 
cause of the rest, or whether they are all consequences of some action 
yet to be recognized. Without a doubt the aurora is an electrical 
phenomenon, or it would not be so intimately connected with 
magnetic and electric perturbations; and yet it is a strange fact that 
when it shows itself there is no very abundant manifestation of 
atmospheric electricity near the earth’s surface. The difficulty of 
accounting for vésib/e electricity high up in air has been variously met 
by the savants. Biot held the luminosity to be real clouds of metallic 
matter lit up by electricity and arranging themselves, like magnets in 
the air, parallel to the dipping needle. He derived his supposed 
clouds from dusty matter ejected from the volcanoes known to be 
in action near the magnetic poles—for the south has its aurorz like 
the north, only they do not get so often observed. No one has 
supported this idea. De la Rive, the most learned electrician of our 
day, supposed the light to be the luminous effect of the interchange 
of positive and negative currents between the colder and warmer 
regions of the atmosphere. The Rev. George Fisher, a polar observer, 
considers that ice particles, condensed from the humid vapours on 
the margins of our polar ice-caps, play an important part in the 
development of visible aurorz ; that electricity is produced by the 
coagulation ; that the particles aforesaid are illuminated by the trans- 
mission of the fluid through them, and that the streamers are columns 
of such brightened particles ascending from lower to higher and 
electrically opposed strata of the atmosphere. Evidently ice grains 
have something to do with the matter, for it has repeatedly been 
noticed that frozen spicule descend from the sky during auroral 
displays : a French draughtsman while sketching the recent exhibi- 
tion felt them falling upon his hands. ‘The latest theory is that 
propounded by Professor Loomis, the historian of the 1859 aurora: 
it bears resemblance to De la Rive’s. The abundant vapours 
ascending from the equatorial seas are held to carry up into the 
higher regions of the atmosphere quantities of positive electricity, 
whilst the earth’s electricity remains negative. The former is conveyed 
by upper currents of the air towards the pole, and there earth and 
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higher air form, so to speak, the two plates of a condenser, between 
which an interchange of electricities takes place so soon as a certain 
tension is reached. This interchange is effected. through spaces of 
least resistance, and the streaming electricity being. luminous, the 
familiar auroral beams are manifested. The currents returning through 
the earth are held to be the cause of the magnetic perturbations and 
the disturbances in telegraphie wires. This hypothesis in its com- 
pleteness is plausible ; I have merely outlined it: it does not, however, 
nor do any of its predecessors, account for the accumulation or the 
sudden generation of the vast quantities of electricity necessary for an 
auroral display. But we may know this when we have discovered 
the ultimate source or the storehouse of the thunderstorm’s activity. 
Aurore may, after all, be the slow and silent lightnings of the 
poles. 




















GUSTAVE DORE AT HOME. 


TAINE said of Alfred de Musset—“ He had the 

most precious of gifts for captivating an aged civilisa- 

tion—youth.” In Doré, also, this is the captivating 
+ quality. He is of his time, and in the van of the 
time. A’ strong, valiant, independent, alert mind; sharp in resolu- 
tion, intensely clear and bright in vision, and wide in range. The 
appearance of the man is in complete harmony with his function and 
his force. He has the boyish brightness of face which is so often 
found to be the glowing mask of genius. The quick and subtly- 
searching eye ; the proud, handsome lip; the upward throw of the 
massive head ; and the atmosphere encompassing all—an atmosphere 
that vibrates abnormally—proclaim an uncommon presence. The 
value of his work apart, he is a remarkable figure of his time. He 
has that universality of desire, in intellectual matters, which is the 
distinguishing character of present mental activity. No man can 
have,a moderately just idea of Gustave Doré, who estimates him only 
for his executive art skill. The range of his subjects, and the specu- 
lative audacity of treatment which he shows in fervid searches after 
true interpretation, announce a mind that probes before it expresses 
itself. A critic, who visited the exhibition of his pictures in Bond 
Street, and, pausing before his head of his beloved friend Rossini, in 
death, observed that “ one doesn’t bewail the loss of a friend, and 
then turn a shilling by the exhibition of his death mask,” showed in 
his few coarse lines that he was incapable of understanding the 
master whose years of labour he described collectively as—trash. Such 
a writer is of too coarse a grain to feel the fine vibrations of a nature 
like that which responds generously to every enthusiasm, and glows 
when a new fact in science is reached, as brightly as when a Rossini 
creates, and a poet wakes his lyre. The reverence of Gustave Doré 
for the memory of the illustrious maestro can be understood in its 
entirety and thorough genuineness, only by those who have heard 
him play as well as seen him paint, and been with him at a- table in 
a mixed society of his celebrated contemporaries. If ever a man 
obeyed the laureate’s lesson to the author of the “ New Timon,” by 
resting heart and soul in art, and all that pertains to art in its highest 
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and widest province ; that glory belongs to the greatly gifted boy 
who, in his teens, took up the page of Rabelais, and showed a pic- 
torial genius with grasp and variety enough even in its young day, to 
apprehend every grief, and turn, and subtlety, and humour of his 
glorious countryman. The outside world has been busy—zealously 
misinformed by critics of the grain and knowledge of the writer I 
have quoted—with gossip on Doré’s fecundity. The secret of the 
produce, is the prodigious strength for work of the cultivator. Sove- 
reigns, and princes, and statesmen, making a turn in Europe, take 
Doré’s studio, in the Rue Bayard, as one of the places of interest 
which the cultivated man must visit. And it is, indeed, a noble 
temple, lifted out of the earth by the prodigious labour of the 
patient and passionate lover and priest of art, who toils the day 
through, under its massive beams and broad-spreading top-lights. 

But I can go back many years, hand in hand with the architect ; 
and respect him the more for the travel. Chez Doré, we are now in 
the splendid comfort for work, which the successful man who remains 
a true man, loves to put about his labour. But suppose we turn back 
the records of fifteen years, and light upon the young artist who has 
just finished his Wandering Jew! I may observe, by the way, that 
a popular publishing firm have, with much ado, proclaimed themselves 
as the first introducers of Doré to the English public; the fact being 
that, fifteen years ago, when I was in the habit of seeing the artist 
at work upon the great blocks of the Wandering Jew, I suggested 
that it should be published by an English firm as well as by Michel 
Levy Freres ; and it was accordingly issued by Messrs. Addey & Co. 
as a Christmas book, the plates being carefully printed in Paris. 
The rich imagination which conceived the visions, and the cunning 
hand that wrought them and fixed them upon paper, awoke that 
interest in the young illustrator of Rabelais, which has increased 
among unprejudiced English connoisseurs year by year, and which 
gave that solid basis of popularity by which Doré’s enterprising 
English publishers of late years have profited. 

When the Wandering Jew went forth to the world from the Rue 
Vivienne, the artist was struggling against enemies in the Academy 
and elsewhere, who would not rest in their malignity, and derided the 
genius that was not cut to their ancient pattern, as the romantic 
school were mocked and refused honours when Hugo, Lamartine, 
De Musset, and Theophile Gautier, and the rest, alive to the warmth 
as well as the light of the sun (just the distinction, it occurs to me, 
between the so-called romantic and classical schools), were threatened 
with intellectual death under the lash of Viennet, and other contem- 
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porary wearers of classical stays. In the young artist, whose work 
for the publishers was the solid fulcrum by which the painter was to 
raise himself presently, there was the lion heart, the confidence 
which is inseparable from real power, and the broad intellectual 
range. The nature of the gifted man was liberal in its proneness to 
absorb knowledge, and to profit by every aptitude for gathering that 
which is beautiful in life and nature. The eye was ever gipsying on 
the mountain or in the valley ; the ear was absorbed by the witcheries 
and grandeur of music ; and the speculative mind was hastening always 
from point to point of the glittering intellectual horizon. The general 
man must be understood, before the special form in which he is im- 
pelled to express himself to the world can be wholly comprehended 
and accounted for. In Doré, that which is most respectable, I will even 
say venerable, is the quality for which no credit has been given to 
him. ‘The world has been taught to accept for sleight of hand, that 
exquisite easy skill which is the growth of laborious hours passed in 
the earliest grey lights of mornings; when holiday, and much ot 
working, Paris, was still under the édredon! It was in the early 
working days I first knew him, when he was drawing hard in the 
morning, at home, and spending his afternoons in his studio in the 
Latin quarter—painting against the unfriendly present, for the future. 
The delightful pictures of the field flowers and grasses which are 
among the gems Doré has brought to London this summer, are but 
perfect presentments of patient and familiar interviews with nature 
held fifteen years ago. ‘The foolish, ill-directed spectator sees the 
labour of a few hours consummated by a swift hand; whereas he 
should recognise the fruit, slowly-ripened, of a noble life passed in 
art. The artist is still the student, taking the pleasures of the 
world soberly, and pushing them sternly away when they threaten to 
infringe on the holy part of life,—that in which every good man 
works, 

I met Doré at an Embassy ball last autumn, gay in the midst of 
the soft light and softer laughter; and full of ceaseless talk. He 
broke away suddenly, seeing the early morning hour, saying, “I 
must to bed. Three hours are barely rest enough for a worker!” 
The time was something under 3 A.M. 

There is work in the pleasure, there is study in the street. We 
were driving through Windsor park last summer, and Doré’s eyes 
covered the landscapes as they were unfolded before us, but he made 
no note, great as his delight was in the grandest of parks. A lady 
asked whether he would not like to stop at some of the points, and 
make some sketches. 
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“ No, no,” he said, never taking his eyes off the scenery ; “I’ve a 
fair quantity of collodion in my head.” 

When we were at Boulogne together in 1855, to see the disem- 
barkation of the queen, Doré intently watched the leading points of 
the great ceremonial, and by way of fixing a few matters of detail in 
his memory, made some hasty pencil marks in a tiny book he carried 
in his waistcoat pocket. This power of fixing a scene in the memory 
correctly belongs to the student who has been true and constant to 
nature. Just as Houdin so educated his son’s observation as to im- 
press every article in a toyshop window upon his memory at a glance ; 
so the student whose training has the grandest object, that of giving 
enduring forms to beauty, acquires the power of eliminating his 
material from a confused scene, through which he is fleetly travelling. 
But only the artist who honestly lives in art obtains complete power 
over art material, and thorough command of beauty hidden to the 
common world, in all kinds of out-of-the-way places. I have often 
heard sympathetic students of Doré’s genius notice the head and tail 
pieces of his Don Quixote, as exquisite bits of observation rendered 
in masterly sketches. The village scraps are racy stories told with a 
stroke or two of the pencil. A touch of the brush plumps you in 
Seville. Let those conscientious dwellers on an artist’s work, who 
love to get on terms of familiarity with his genius, and to mark all 
the richness of its bye-play, turn from Don Quixote to a less known 
series of illustrations by the same thinker and observer with his 
pencil. 

I remember running through some twenty numbers of the Zour 
du Monde, one morning in the Rue Bayard, having found them 
lying about the studio. Doré’s Spanish pencillings by the way, were 
scattered through the pages. The variety of interest in the subjects 
was the most striking characteristic of the series. The artist had 
caught every phase of life—from the palace, in the fierce light and 
heat, to the dusky poor-house gate, and the beggars’ haunts by the 
church doors. He touched upon each incident and peculiarity of 
interest, as he carelessly turned the pages with the paper-knife, cutting 
as he went. The man had been thinking, while the artist had been 
taking in local form and colour. Here was the work of the artist of 
broad sympathies, of constant speculation, the beloved of men of all 
the arts. For that which distinguishes Doré, chez Jui, is the art 
atmosphere in which his pleasures take their rise. In the spacious 
salon of the Faubourg St. Germain, covered with his work, is a 
little world of art. The professor of science, the man of letters, the 
gifted songstress, the physician, the composer, the actor, make up 
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the throng ; and the amusements are music and discourse of things 
which are animating the centres of intellect. A happier and nobler 
picture than this handsome square sa/on, alive with the artist's. 
friends, each one specially gifted, and with the painter-musician in 
the centre, dreamily talking of some passing incident of scientific 
interest, with his fingers wandering listlessly over the. strings of his 
violin, could not be—of success turned to worthy ends. ‘The painter 
has been through a very hard day’s toil. You have only to open a 
door beyond the sad/e-a-manger to light upon a work-room packed 
with blocks and proofs, pencils and tints and sketches. A long 
morning here, followed by a laborious afternoon in the Rue Bayard, 
have earned the learned leisure among intellectual kindred upon this. 
common ground of art, where all bring something to the pic-nic. 
Frolic fancy is plentiful. Old friends are greeted with a warmth we 
formal people cannot understand. ‘The world-famous man is mon 
cher Gustave, with proud motherly eyes beaming upon him, and 
crowds of the old familiars of childhood with affectionate hands upon 
his shoulders. Dinner is accompanied by bright, wise, unconstrained 
talk ; coffee and cigars in the lofty saloon; and music and laughter, 
the professor parleying with the poet, the song-bird with the man of 
science ! 

I make no vulgar intrusion upon Gustave Doré, gentleman. I but 
pursue my theme from its starting-point, insisting that the artist is 
astonishingly various in subject, because his mind sweeps greedily 
through the various spheres of intellect of his day, and he is active 
over a broad surface. Also, that he has much work to show, because 
he is an insatiable worker, and cannot get out of his art. Such art- 
atmosphere as that in which Doré passes his life, is not in England ;. 
for the sufficient reason that the standard of the admirable is, with us, 
falsified, and people, become great, affect fashion with the idle and the 
wealthy. In France, men of letters, professors of science, physicians, 
composers, make together an aristocracy that is as exclusive as birth 
and fashion are in London. The duke goes to Doré, and is proud 
and privileged to go! Crowns and coronets jostled upon Rossini’s 
staircase in the Chaussée d’Antin, and in no sense to patronise the 
maestro’s maccaroni. The corps diplomatique is proud to repair to 
the sa/ons of the popular author in the Champs Elysées. I was read- 
ing a few days ago that the Emperor added some of his illustrious. 
subjects to the banquet he gave his new deputies ; among these, 
Gustave Doré. 

I doubt whether our narrow circle could produce a Gustave Doré. 
Certainly there is no want of jealousies and heart-burnings in the 
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literary salons and the aéeliers of Paris ; but there is in them an art- 
atmosphere which we have not got in London. In Paris there are 
crowds of authors and artists who live wholly in their vocation, who 
delight in it and want nothing out of it, and to whom it brings 
glory in the shape of respect from all classes of their countrymen. 
The very servant who dusts the scholar’s books, reverences the 
learning of his master. ‘The artist’s servant, waiting upon him, is 
happy in the light of his genius, and associates his humble self 
with the splendour which shines from the easel. This intelligence, 
beaming around, above, and below him, is favourable to the full and 
happy development of the creative powers. The artist knows that 
all he can produce will be understood and loved. Take the 
difference of direction by which the English critic and the French 
approach to judge. 

The English critic has a few favourites, and many aversions. Mr. 
Ruskin is intensely English. Vain of his intellect and flash, he 
endeavours to force his opinion upon his readers by the brilliancy of 
the clothing in which he presents it. He will not see beauty many 
ways, and in many things. His imagination is obstinate. Beyond 
a sharply marked circle it never travels. He has dull imitators by 
the score, who dwell in coteries, and adopt 2 little school, and-put 
a single painter of their acquaintance under the wing of their goose- 
quills. He, and he alone, is to fall under the beaming eyes of pos- 
terity. All else, in the way of contemporary art, is trash. This nar- 
rowness and false-sight may be safely said to be the effect of the 
art-life of England, which is split up, devoid of broad sympathies, 
in spirit mean and vain. 

Such an atmosphere is too thin for the robust lungs of the painter, 
and pictorial poet who can, in his light moments, throw off amusing 
caricatures (I take a page from my portfolio, caught when we were at 
Boulogne, over an after-dinner conversation and a cigar); who 
could plan a noble art-life from his first difficult moments in 
obscurity, and keep steady on the giddy way through the flaming 
passages which lead to the temple. He must be nurtured in a 
whole race of artists, of all conceivable developments; in the 
country which shows lovers of art in blouses; that casts its salon 
gates wide open—free and genial as the south wind; and that can 
strew through a Palais de L’Industrie, such industrial learning and 
taste and skill as may now be seen in the Champs Elysées. In France, 
the servant who sweeps the atelier floor, I repeat, reverences the man 
who works upon it. The respect to the artist is not grudging, nor 
confined to a coterie. The vocation is respectable. We could have 
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nothing in England, unfortunately, equivalent to the Quartier Latin 
of Paris; because we have not the general art-spirit which creates a 
youth full of lofty enterprise in intellectual spheres, and that will see 
the admirable only in the gifts of Nature. 

It is the fashion—in which there is something of wicked design, I 
am inclined to think—to dwell on the fertility of Gustave Doré. I 
return to this point. His art-inferiors would fain have the public 
believe that the power, which comes of patience, is the slap-dash 
work of a gifted, uncultivated, careless, and greedy man, with an eye 
fixed on the market for his works. The truth lies in an opposite 
direction, as I have already observed ; but this I should add—the 
pictorial-poet (for Doré adds to those poets at whose fires he lights his 
imagination) and the painter, who illustrates at the call of publishers 
that he may be able to paint according to the free bent of his ambi- 
tion, is a prolific illustrator, but a slow and conscientious artist.* 
Observe the care with which he prepared himself for the glory that is 
only now coming to him. For two years he pursued the anatomical 
courses at a Paris hospital, and dissected with the rest of the students; 
until he knew every muscle and articulation of the human frame, and 
could see, in his mind’s eye, all the harmonies of motion in distant 
points of the frame which follow the movement of a limb. Similarly, 
he lay in the long grasses, on summer days, and marked the inti- 
macies of the great nature which he loved. He has travelled far and 
wide—always, as he happily expressed it, on our Windsor expedition 
—with plenty of collodion in his head. On the bridle-roads of Spain 
he has gathered rich stores of the picturesque. And, lately, in the 
highways and byeways of London he has been an intrepid wanderer, 
as the world will know shortly. He can tell you scores of anecdotes 
of his travels up mountains, and of hair-breadth escapes. He is 
familiar with the old dens of the Montagne St. Genevitve ; and we 
have been together among the opium-eaters of Whitechapel, in the 
penny gaff, and in the thieves’ kitchens and bedrooms of the East 
End of London. 

How many artists prospect so far as this, and with courage, and 
all-encompassing liberality, see art everywhere, and express it by any 
known vehicle? The men who narrow their realm to the pigstye 
and the poultry-yard, resent the universality of their brother as an 
invasion of a series of specialities. ‘The flower-painter is in high 
dudgeon because the creator of the “ Neophyte” presumes to a 





* At this date Gustave Doré has painted only sixty-two pictures, great and 
small ; not one-tenth the number some of his contemporaries can count. 
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duce the glories of a hedge-row. He is denounced as an accapareur ; 
the fact being, that he is much f/us the artist, as ordinary men under- 
stand the painter of pictures. A man may have fine executive skill, 
be unsurpassed at the lights and shades of a satin dress, and, within 
his range, a faithful lens, casting a scrap of nature, a corner, upon..a 
panel. And yet he shall not be an artist, in the highest.sense and 
power of the vocation. . The special men are the sworn enemies of 
the Dorés, as the trader in a single article is of the general. dealer. 
It is the very width of his range which has raised the host of the 
artist’s enemies. He has travelled over a continent, and has stirred 
a score of hostile tribes—who, individually, are to him what. the 
tinker is to the architect. ‘The sharpness of the hostility proclaims 
the doughty force of the knight who is in the field. I have not the 
slightest doubt that when, in the flush of his youth, Doré climbed to 
the cock crowning the steeple of St. Quen, at Rouen, and descended 
by the lightning conductor, he moved the wrath of the professional 
steeple-climber, who said, ‘This is an invasion of my _ special 
territory.” 

In a society like ours, it is almost impossible for the universal 
observer to escape the condemnation of the special man. It is 
freely conceded that Doré. is a remarkable illustrator, on the con- 
dition that he is admitted to be no painter ; as though the hand that 
wrought the terrors of Dante and the beauties of Elaine, could be 
other than that of a painter of the highest order. Doré has made 
mistakes with his brush (his Baden picture was one of them, albeit 
there were splendid passages in it), and his colour is open, on many 
occasions, to fair condemnation; but it is only the pettiness. of 
jealousy, born of knowledge as limited as that purveyed at a dame’s 
village school, which can collect these errors, and be unrighteous 
enough to put them before the beauty of such a picture: as the 
“‘ Neophyte” or the “ Francesca de Rimini.” Critics of this mind, meet- 
ing an antagonist after the fight, would befriend him by covering up 
his uninjured eye, and leaving the blackened one exposed. Severe 
men may be just occasionally; but the rule is otherwise. When a 
critic surveys the works of a man of the calibre of Gustave Doré, and 
after singling out one picture, tells his readers that the rest are 
“trash,” he proves that the journal through which he speaks to the 
outside world, in search of an anatomist has found a slaughterman. 

French art-criticism is open to censure on more than one ground, 
and none of our time have suffered under its tyranny more than the 
subject of this paper. It. has.a vicious tendency to be, in a literary 
sense, brilliant. at the cost of. truth: . This vice. was. conspicuous 
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throughout the sprightly volume in which M. Edmond About re- 
viewed modern art, in 1855. Among the lesser critics who are 
employed to make the sa/on the basis of an amusing series of 
articles—“ point ” is the sole aim; the writer has not the qualities 
necessary to the judge. He is not wanted for his judgment, but for 
his mechanceté. His criticism is not worth that comprehended in the 
series of charges which Cham is wont to publish. The caricaturist 
gets his effects by exaggerating defects or weaknesses or peculiarities 
which are neither ; but the sportive writer on art fetches blood, and 
the applause which he gets is bestowed in the spirit which raises the 
bravoes of the matador’s admirers. But we show ill-nature equal to 
any sarcasm—without the point. Our instrument is blunt, and 
depends, for wounding, on its weight. When an artist comes under 
it, pretending to do more than one thing, to make a fine appearance 
in more than one field of art, it bruises him with its heaviest blows. 
It having become settled in the common mind that'a man can be 
only one-sided, he who advances showing two sides is set upon, as 
an intolerably vain man, who must be belaboured until he elects the 
one side he will show henceforth. Thus Doré is a fine illustrator, 
and, no painter, albeit the producer of the “ Neophyte,” a dozen 
Spanish pieces equal in glow and depth and truth to Phillip, and a 
score of noble landscapes—the finest, the latest, exhibited in the 
Saloon of Honour of this year’s National Exhibition! The passing 
critic, with his settled idea (a false one) and his own pet painter 
under his wing, refuses to hear anything about the new painter’s 
purpose, and the method of his life. This unfairness appears most 
monstrous to those who have the closest knowledge of the victim 
of it. 

I resume my starting-point, to conclude. Gustave Doré remains 
to be studied by his contemporaries in his intellectual entirety. His 


- range of travel in art is wide, because his sympathies are generous 


beyond artificial political frontiers; and he passes from scene to 
scene, from race to race, from realm to realm, storing his treasure 
as he goes. No man could have a more abiding reverence for every 
form of progress. He will pass an evening discussing anatomy and 
physiology with doctors. Recreation takes always, with him, Mr. 
Gladstone’s splendid definition of it. He rests from art, in the 
domains of harmony and melody. He takes the lower, or less am- 
bitious, walks of his profession, that he may get the strength and 
means to climb to the highest range ; so that the snow shall fall upon 
him as upon the mountains he has hugged so often, at his highest. 
It has been with an impatience difficult to master that the com- 
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panions of an art-life of this chivalrous quality, have read the un- 
handsome and incompetent criticism to which Doré has been sub- 
jected, in one or two directions, in this country. If this criticism 
have wounded, it is because the highest intellectual aptitudes abide 
only with the most sensitive natures. The delights of the imagina- 
tion are paid for by nervous pangs, which the mass can never 
understand. 

The man of genius who has submitted to the lesser forms of his 
art, that he may gain the power to climb to its empyrean, has that 
intrepid patience by which,—to quote the Persian proverb,—the 
mulberry leaf is wrought into satin. 

BLANCHARD JERROLD, 





VoL, III., N. S. 1859. GG 








LOVE AND INNOCENCE. 


(AN ITALIAN CONCEIT.) 
















AID Love to Innocence one day, 
iS XX, Give me your little bird, I pray, 
@ ©), To be my dear delight. 
So Innocence gave up her Dove, 
To please that little rascal, Love, 

She was a kindly spright. 


He, as he took it, snapped the string 
Which held it captive by the wing, 
And it forthwith took flight ! 


Sweet Innocence thereat, they say, 

Felt a sharp pang, and since that day 
Has been Love’s foe, and here below, 
Has done him sore despite. 


T. HERBERT NoyEs, JUN. 














THE MONSTER STUD FARM. 


HE June and July days of Middle Park have been no 
fallow ground for writers. We have read about them 
ever since ’56,* when, with some fifty or sixty others, we 
lunched in the long parlour, and, after duly conning the 
prize picture of ‘‘ The Dog and Stoat,” adjourned to the yard behind 
to look at Kingston, and feel thankful if the average was over a 
hundred. A “br. f., by Bay Middleton, out of Defenceless ” (390 gs.) 
was the Zrima donna of thirteen that day. Mr. Blenkiron has “made 
stud history” since then as no breeder ever made it before him. The 
number of his mares has risen by at least a dozen per annum; and 
the very sale pulpit has thrown out wings in the shape of boxes for 
the press and the owner. Mr. Edmund Tattersall’s Derby fore- 
shadowings for a clever yearling have twice had fulfilment. ‘The 
plungers”” have fought and bled in many a 50-guinea fray on that 
green. Mr. Harry Hill’s dry sayings upon blood and biddings 
during those afternoons might fill a small ledger ; and, while— 





‘* Men may come, and men may go,” 


the Lord High Admiral still sits aloft on a drag, watching the for- 
tunes of something out of Pastry Cook. 

Glance by Venison out of Eyebrow by Whisker, one of Lord 
George Bentinck’s breeding, was the first brood mare that Mr. Blenk- 
iron owned. He got her, with two defeats on her head, from Mr 
Sait the steeple-chase rider, and sent her to John Osborne’s to be 
trained, at a time when there were scarcely half-a-dozen horses in the 
Ashgill stable, and “ Johnny” was just beginning to ride. She ran 
three seasons, but did not win, at Newmarket, Chesterfield, Richmond, 
and Durham. At Richmond she was one of the seven whose owners 
persisted in having the three heats out with Ennui (the dam of 
Saunterer); and at the sixth time of asking she retired a maiden. 
This was the Flying Dutchman’s year. Mr. Blenkiron then lived at 
Dalston, and, instead of considering his four-year old ex-plater a bur- 





* There had been a small sale of Middle Park yearlings at Tattersall’s the year 
before. 
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den, he was, on the contrary, highly delighted with her; and being 
fond of the Venison blood, he determined to keep her as a brood 
mare, and send her at once to Beverlac. As the time of her foaling 
drew nigh, the little community at Dalston was in quite a flutter of 
excitement. A man was hired to sit up with her during her last 
month ; and when a youthful courier arrived one Sunday afternoon 
with the news that she had foaled, Mr. Blenkiron, who had some 
friends to dinner, deserted his wine and walnuts in a trice, and ran 
the quarter of a mile to the shed at a pace truly surprising. He 
never showed such form either before or since, and finished some 
lengths in front of his party, who had to “ suffer” to get along at all. 
It is a mercy that they did not all turn roarers. When their leader 
reached the shed ‘‘ Young Beverlac” was on his legs, “ blowing his 
nose, and sucking his mother,” as Rataplan did that spring on the 
other side of the Thames; and when, in process of time, the little 
brown was weaned and removed to the five-acre close and the brick 
box which was built for him at the bottom of the garden, Mr. Blenk- 
iron might well say that he “had far more fun with him than I’ve 
had with all of them here.” 

The Stebbingses and B. Green and many others had an audience 
of foal and dam that summer; in fact, “there never was such a 
foal,” and Mr. Charley Liley’s offer of two hundred wasn’t enter- 
tained for an instant. “Two thousand wouldn’t have bought it.” 
When it was weaned, Mr. Blenkiron would lead it about for hours in 
the paddock; and if City business pressed, he did not care how 
early he rose, summer or winter, for that cherished task. Of course, 
it was quite natural that he should “get a match on;” and, with 
Alfred Day up, the colt was only beaten a head by Mr. Clark’s Mr. 
Sykes in a 200 h. ft. one at the Newmarket July. The Prince of 
Wales Stakes, at York, was hjs next engagement, and Mr. Blenkiron 
went there to show fight again, carrying a bran-new velvet cap, with 
silver tassel, and a purple satin jacket, with gold belt, in his port- 
manteau. His trainer, old John Gill, of Richmond-on-the-Swale, had 
tried the colt with Guicowar, who just beat him ; and all John would 
say when he was pressed for an opinion, was, “* You can tell for yersel 
when you see Guicowar run; they're yan and seame.” Guicowar ran 
very badly in the Convivial Stakes ; but still Mr. Blenkiron did not 
lose heart, and, seeing John as he passed Harker’s, on his way to the 
sales next day, he called to him, and asked why he hadn’t sent for 
the cap and jacket. John seemed surprised at the question, and 
replied “Why noe! are ye bun to run him?” and intimated that Gui- 
cowar’s place was a settler. Still Mr. Blenkiron hoped on, and drove 
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off to Dringhouses, where the stable lad showed equal astonishment, 
and artlessly added, “ Ye canna run him, sir; I've baith fed and 
wathered him mysel.” Things certainly did not look very hopeful ; 
but the colt was brought out, and Job Marson put up, and came (as 
we well remember, for it went down in our note-book) with such “a 
long, steady rush” at the finish, that Sim could only stall him off by 
half a length on The Queen. There were ten behind him; and he 
also saved his stake as third in the Gimcrack Stakes next day. These 
performances made his owner very “ fond,” and when some one de- 
sired to advise with John Gill about buying the colt, John put him 
by shrewdly enough with “ Woe; Jse sur a’ London wadn't buy him.” 
Next spring, however, he got loose to a mare, and never would pass 
one again; and he was swapped away for three mares with Jemmy 
Messer of No Man’s Land. 

Soon after this, Mr. Blenkiron came to Middle Park with Mrs, 
Fowler, Night Shade, Glance, Maid of Saragossa, and one or two 
other brood mares. He had also bought Neasham, and run him till 
he broke down in the Northumberland Plate ; and this good-looking 
son of Hetman Platoff and Wasp was the first stud monarch on the 
now famous list. Glimpse by Sir Tatton Sykes from Glance was one 
of the earliest Eltham foals, and Maid of Saragossa, which had been 
sent at a fifty-guinea fee to Irish Birdcatcher at Easby Abbey, came 
back barren. In the course of 1853 a dozen mares, including 
Defenceless, Tested, Triangle, Palmyra, and the granddam of Flax, 
were purchased from Mr. Waters, steward to the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Bush, the stud groom, came along with them, and, eked out by two 
more mares from Mr. Morris, the company in 1855 was about a 
dozen strong. Neasham might do for a time; but his blood, in 
spite of Cossack, was not fashionable enough; and Mr. Blenkiron 
had cast a longing eye on the elegant, light hearted Kingston ever 
since he saw him win the Goodwood Cup as a three-year-old. Who 
can wonder at it? For, if ever there was a beautiful sight, it was to 
see him go dancing to the post, with Harry Stebbings at his head, 
and Nat, Basham, or Job Marson up in the orange and white cap, 
No manager ever longed more earnestly to secure a star for the 
season than Mr. Blenkiron to see the silver-haired bay scattering his 
image at Middle Park. He, accordingly, applied to Mr. Morris, 
and was promised the refusal of him ; and when he broke down as a 
five-year-old behind Stockwell for The Whip (as both Teddington 
and Weathergage had done behind him for the same race the year 
before), a telegram arrived, saying, “Come at once, as Sir Tatton is 
looking after him.” The upshot of it was, that Mr. Blenkiron hired 
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him at 500/. a year for three years, and 2000/, more, if he chose to 
buy him, at the expiration of that time. 

Thus he fairly started on his second stud venture, so to speak, 
in 1855, with another “bit of Venison” at 25 gs., Neasham at 
8 gs., and Marsyas (a 65-guinea purchase at Tattersall’s) at 6 gs. ; 
“half-bred mares, half price.” The merits of this son of Orlando 
were most hotly disputed in the press and sporting circles; but Mr. 
Blenkiron heard all and read all, and stuck to his own opinion about 
the future of the chesnut. Countess, own sister to the Baron, was 
the first mare put to Kingston, and Lady Kingston was the produce. 
Nearly all his foals were bay with grey ticks, and often grey heels, 
and after the same hard and sound type, rather short and small as a 
general thing, but excellent in shape, and with a very fair notion of 
jumping, if they didn’t go fast enough for the flat, and were obliged 
to descend to “six flights of hurdles.” The first batch of them 
arrived in’56, and among the seventeen were King-at-Arms from 
Paradigm, the “coming brood mare” of the day, Eltham Beauty, Lady 
Kingston, Lady’s Well, and Madame Moet. During his six seasons he 
got 158 foals, and of these 91 were Mr. Blenkiron’s. Among them 
were three sets of twins, but the only one that could be coaxed to 
live was a colt from Frolic, which sold for 650 gs. Mr. Blenkiron 
was rather baffled at first by his tendency to get fillies, as they came 
in the first two years in the proportion of 9 to 4, and 9 to 3. Then 
he veered round to 3 fillies to 10 colts, and two seasons after he was 
‘7’ the old vein,” with 11 to 3. On the whole, however, his fillies at 
Middle Park only exceeded his colts by about a dozen. In 1859 no 
less than 41 foals (including twins) were credited to him; and he 
died in 1861. Ely was got in his last year, and Caractacus and 
Queen Bertha preserved his name at Epsom. Caractacus was a 
lusty yearling; so much so, that, when he entered the sale-ring, we 
remember some one saying (it might have been Mr. Harry Hill), 
“ Here's one to suit Lord Redesdale !” who was then speaking with his 
pen on the degenerate muscle of our thorough-breds. At first he was 
sent to William Day, who was soon convinced that he could win any 
handicap he liked with him; and then, thanks to Professor Spooner, 
his work at No Man’s Land bore good fruits, and he was gazetted a 
Derby winner. Mowerina came to him heavy in foal by Bay Middle- 
ton. It was, we believe, the last foal that the old horse ever got. The 
mare was in such a state of perspiration when she arrived that it was 
evident she had been ridden. The man denied it; but, on closer 
examination, abundance of hairs were found adhering to his breeches, 
and the turnpike man freely deposed to the fact of his having paid 
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the toll from her back. John Scott was at once written to, to tell 
him why her chances of a live foal were most doubtful; and she 
cast a fine bay colt next morning, about three weeks before its time, 
and which had been dead for some hours from the effects of the 
inflammation which the lazy scoundrel’s conduct had brought on. 
Kingston died very unexpectedly of influenza, which also carried off 
Marske by Orlando from Palmyra (a young stallion of Mr. Blenkiron’s 
breeding, which had only had three mares), along with the brood 
mare Nightshade, and one or two more. The horse’s popularity had 
rather paled before Stockwell’s ; but still the French Government had 
offered five thousand for him in vain. Mr. Blenkiron retains his 
blood in King John, out of Dinah by Clarion, who has had four 
winners out of five starters already ; and he buys up all the Kingston 
mares with any size in the market. At present he has about a score 
of them in the stud, and nearly as many by Touchstone and Bird- 
catcher respectively. Anything descended from Boarding School 
Miss, by Plenipo, is also his quarry at once. 

Hobbie Noble was hired for 600/. a year for three seasons ; but he 
only stinted seven out of a score mares, and one of his foals was 
Kangaroo. After such an impotent exhibition, Mr. Blenkiron 
refused to go on with his contract, and threatened to send him off 
the place if the late Mr. Groves did not fetch him away. Horror by 
Wild Dayrell did not improve a very fair chance; and Black Doctor 
was far more useless than Hobbie Noble. He was, therefore, cut 
late in life ; and, when last heard of, he was in a light cart, taking 
out linen, down Brompton way. It was rather hard lines for a grand- 
son of Dr. Syntax, who had first set John Osborne on his legs, and 
then run Nancy and Mountain Deer to a neck. Idle Boy left three 
colts and three fillies, one of them Ceylon from Pearl, a winner of the 
Grand Prix ; and Dundee was hired for 500/. a year for three years, 
and purchased after the old fashion, before the term was out, for 
2500/7. He owes Mr. Blenkiron nothing ; but he has become dread- 
fully infirm on both his fore feet. In due time, Saunterer, for whom 
only 100/, parted Mr. Blenkiron and Mr. Merry before the black left 
the country, was bought back from his labours among the Hanoverian 
half-breds. During his exile he had scarcely a dozen thorough-bred 
mares, and yet all of his stock ran. Gladiateur was hired for two 
seasons, and left 15 foals behind him. He was a very sure getter, 
but very excitable in his box before he was led out to a mare. 
Blair Athol is a very curious combination of temperaments. Mr. 
M‘Gregor said of him recently; when he painted him, that he would 
stand for an hour in position and not move a muscle ; and yet when 
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he is taking his three hours a day exercise, his man is obliged to ride 
a cob, as a “ flying clogger” would have small chance of keeping up 
with him on foot. 

Sir Tatton Sykes’s executors brought 309 lots to the hammer, 
exclusive of 59 foals. The list of brood mares contained 112, but 
we believe that there have been 117 to 120 in the Sledmere pastures. 
Still, even these numbers have fallen short of Mr. Blenkiron’s. Sir 
Tatton never returned more than 66 foals in one season to Messrs. 
Weatherby, whereas last year the Middle Park list was 96 strong, 92 
of them by 18 different sires, and the other 4 in the “ wise child’s” pre- 
dicament. The strength of the stud this year has been 151 mares (of 
which more than half are dams of winners), 11 stallions, 104 yearlings, 
and 110 foals, besides a four-year old, Young Newminster from Entre- 
met by Sweetmeat, which goes to the stud next season. The old horse 
generally put his own “ hall mark” of loins and hind quarters on his 
stock, but this colt is his father’s son throughout. Newminster was 
always a very good friend to Middle Park, and the highest priced 
colt and filly, Angus (2500 gs.) and Half-sister to See-Saw (1800 gs.) 
were both by him. Middle Park and Horn Park, which joins it, 
number 480 acres between them, and Mr. Blenkiron has 125 acres 
more at Waltham Cross, where Dundee and High Treason stand, 
besides 500 at Esher, upon which he may have to execute a retreat, 
if “the proud invaders” in the shape of villa builders will not leave 
him and Blair Athol at rest. On his present farm he has 250 acres 
of grass, and he can grow all his own hay and straw. He has also 
some thirty acres of vetches, and a good store of red and white 
carrots, Scotch oats are used to bruise for the foals and yearlings, 
and English-grown black oats, for the mares and stallions ; while for 
oats alone he pays one man nearly 4000/, a year. The suggestions 
he has for food are endless, and an Eastern visitor advised him to 
pursue the plan of skinning sheeps’ heads, and boiling and pulping 
them down to a jelly if he had a delicate feeder to deal with. 

Under such heat we care to do little more than stroll into Flat 
Meadows, and draw a sample of the mares. To see the whole of 
them we should have to travel not only to the two farms aforesaid, 
but to Mr. Simpson’s, of Gilling, near Richmond. Butterfly, the dam 
of Eltham, is right away by herself in the distance, while Alma, 
(650 gs.), with a smart Saunterer filly (own sister to the 510 guinea 
one) by her side, consorts as usual with Queen Anne from La Bonne. 
The big “ Queen” is of that Boarding School Miss tribe, which 
Mr. Blenkiron has followed whatever the price may be, with Rosa 
Bonheur, Typee, Omoo (who died with twins to Kingston, like 
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an Indian widow, soon after him), Isabel, Fayaway, &c. Lady of 
Eltham and Eltham Beauty are very seldom separate, and there is 
also a field league between Mrs. Fowler, Lunelle, and Bouquet. The 
pretty Esther by Touchstone carries on the union of that “ black 
brown blood ” with Irish Birdcatcher’s, and has her first, a Saunterer 
colt, at her foot ; and we meet with La Dauphine, a very useful- 
looking mare, blessed with a chesnut Marsyas colt as her son and 
heir, for the first time since Blair Athol’s victory secured her the top 
price, 1250 gs., at Hampton Court. Own brother to Musician is 
taking a long suck at Fanfaronade, a daughter of old Burletta, with 
that beautiful head and eye which she inherits through “ t’auld mare” 
from Actzeon. The big chesnut Chaperone by Newminster takes 
after her dam, the thousand-guinea Governess, in size ; and Pearl 
Diver’s little grey heeled brother is with Pearl. This mare was 
bought unseen at Doncaster, and Lord Exeter also sent a com- 
mission, but did not trouble Mr. Blenkiron beyond 150 gs. A King 
John colt from July reminds us of his half brother, the Lily Lye colt, 
which caught our eye as much as anything at the last sale, where 
every buyer tells you he has “ got undoubtedly the best there,” and 
believes it in the pride of his heart, till the trial horse cometh and 
searcheth him. A fine, hard coloured Gladiateur bay with rather 
hairy heels, from Battaglia, is cropping the hedge side, along with 
a Stockwell filly, whose fee for getting was really 400/. as four mares 
went and two returned barren. Triangle peers forth over the half 
door of one of the two hundred boxes, and was kept there it seems 
in consequence of a slight injury to her foal. She has been to an 
infinity of horses, but still she has only thrown one colt to about ten 
fillies. 

A few weaned foals are in the paddock, where the sale pulpit was 
pitched in Caractacus’s day ; but we turn aside to the boxes, and find 
Saunterer rising sixteen, and looking like a three-year old. It has 
always been said that “ Money, not Blink Bonny, beat him on the 
Derby day,” and few will be found to doubt it. Whether we look at 
his Cup races with Fisherman, his third with 8st. r2lbs. as a three- 
year old in the Cambridgeshire Stakes, or the turn of speed which he 
showed, when he “ brought back ” the leaders in the Chester Autumn 
handicap, he was a wonder. For beauty and quality we never saw 
his equal, and taking him throughout we cannot marvel at old Sir 
Tatton declaring that if he had accepted the invitation to judge for 
the roo/. prize at Middlesborough, he thinks he should have placed 
him first. That beautiful black with grey hairs is not likely to be 
much perpetuated, as he comes from bay and chesnut families, and 
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his foals very seldom fall like himself in colour. Years are telling 
upon old Marsyas, who is getting coarse in the neck, and wears a 
side sword. His mission is principally to mares of Birdcatcher descent. 
He has the oddest way of doubling his tongue between his teeth, 
and inviting you to tickle it. His great delight is to be led about 
the box by it. King John has enormous substance, but he gets his 
stock full of racing character. Mr. Blenkiron was jealous for the 
honour of the blood, and after presenting him to his first love, Mrs. 
Fowler, he followed her up with Elspeth, Exact, Ennui, old Defence- 
less, and other cracks. Blair Athol looks big and blooming, but 
he has, as the bull Comet had, and in fact every thing living is said 
to have, “a best side,” and in him it is the off one. Taking him 
from that point of view, his head alone shows much better, as you 
miss part of the big blaze which comes out on his foals, and see 
more of a speckled reach which gives him additional character. 
These four horses have had 99 mares out of the 151, that have been 
put to the horse this season ; King John getting the lion’s share with 
30, Blair Athol with 27, Saunterer with 25, and Marsyas with 17. 
Dundee has had 18, and six subscriptions were taken to Adventurer, 
in the hope that he will prove a second Newminster to the averages. 
High Treason and Amsterdam have not been forgotten, and Carac- 
tacus, St. Albans, Ely, &c., have had Middle Park mates sent to 
them. Among Blair Athol’s subscriptions were Paradigm and Bribery ; 
and, in fact, as old Stockwell begins to decline, he seems to carry on 
the business. Lord Falmouth has also sent five mares to him. There 
is no doubt that as a four-year old he was overdone with forty mares, 
and his stock’s second season in public has been of a very different 
kind to their first. Weatherbit was a very paying purchase at 600 gs. 
from John Osborne, and several of his yearlings sold from 500 gs. 
and upwards, though none of them quite touched a thousand. He 
came with Sam Boone to Waltham ; but, like his master, he seemed 
to think no place like his native Yorkshire. In fact, after coming 
south, he never throve. “Sam” was the joy of his heart, and the 
old horse would call out for him like a dog when he heard his voice. 

Habena (750 gs.), Chalybeate, and Kate Dayrell, are all standing 
in the pond as we enter the field near the stack garth—where 
Kingston, the last Bay Middleton foal, and Nightshade are buried 
—and Habena with whom Sam Rogers once fully hoped for an 
Oaks victory, has a Dundee foal in charge at last. She slipped her 
foals for five seasons running, and nothing could cure the chronic 
gripes. At last it was determined to check her appetite, and as she 
is an exceedingly gross feeder, she is never allowed to be out for 
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more than two hours in the field. She is then shut up in her box 
for two hours, and is allowed nothing at night, when she has only 
sawdust for her bed. This vigorous treatment has been rewarded, 
and a fine piece of dark chesnut Birdcatcher capital has been made 
productive at last. She was on Blair Athol’s list this season. The 
2000 guinea Rosa Bonheur -has been barren ever since Mr. Blenkiron 
bought her. She is the youngest Touchstone mare on the ground, 
and Knight of the Garter is her only foal. Every sort of suggestion 
was tried, down to camphor balls two hours before service, but even 
that surest of the sure, King John, failed to stint her. At last they 
have begun with a strong injection of glum, to get rid of the 
relaxation and weakness of the parts, and although she generally 
breaks twelve days after service, she has stood nearly thrice as many 
at present to her old love Prime Minister. There is some hope, 
therefore, of another “ Knight” at last. For ugly foals, Bess Lyon 
bears the palm. She was purchased from Lord Falmouth with 
Gamos by her side, but even Saunterer could not change the type, 
till he got the 510 guinea yearling of the last July sale. New Victoria 
has gone to Austria. Her dam was one of half-a-dozen mares 
which went to France, to West Australian, Flying Dutchman, and 
the Baron, and only two came back in foal, and one of the 
mares, sister to the Baron, died. However, there was a slight 
offset in Merletta, as young Mr. Blenkiron bought her from Mons. 
Lupin at Paris for 200 gs., and her Flying Dutchman filly made a 
thousand. : 

Defenceless, after missing a season (the first time she ever 
played that trick) is now stinted to King John. The old mare is 
rising 26, and has been blind ever since she was three, but she 
knows every inch of the home paddock. She has been there for 
years, and Mr. Blenkiron can sit on a rustic seat under his garden 
elms, and watch her when she takes the fancy, canter as hard as she 
can go, as straight as a line to the trough, and stop dead within two 
yards of it. 

We are glad to shelter from the heat in the little office, and watch 
each mare as she is led in from the field. Paradigm is one of 
the earliest arrivals; she treads delicately in her laced boots and 
fairly crosses her fore legs as she hobbles along. Chater, the stud 
groom, has taken immense pains with her fever boots, and locomo- 
tion is of much easier attainment to her than it was. She is a great 
name in the present and a grand link with the past. It seems but 
the other day that we saw her finishing only a head behind Lord of 
the Isles for the Lavant Stakes in a Goodwood meeting, when West 
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Australian, Bribery, Scythian, Catherine Hayes, Virago, and Rifleman, 
were all winners,’and “The Squire” gst. 13lbs., wound up with a 
win on The Squire. 

Then the one-eyed lengthy Rambling Katie of “ Lord John Scott's 
sort” passes by, and after her, with a very smart Saunterer foal, 
comes Pandora, for whom, and her foal, Mr. Blenkiron once refused 
a thousand. ‘Tunstall Maid, poor Jackson’s delight, pauses delibe- 
rately as she enters the yard, as if to protest against the early bed 
system, and then two foals are brought in, and gently shoved into 
Kingston’s first box. One of them, the chesnut with the white 
face, is the orphan own brother to Marksman, and nearly as grand 
a mover in the paddock as the eccentric Derby second. Margery 
Daw, a very fine dark brown mare, had some strange vicissitudes in 
price. Mr. Bell bought her at Doncaster for 55 gs. with See Saw 
by Buccaneer at her foot; and at his sale, Mr. Blenkiron gave 
950 gs. for her in foal to Newminster, with the 1800 guinea filly. 
Her foal of this year is dead Seclusion was another fine purchase, as 
she and Lady Chesterfield only cost 200 gs. the pair. Mr. Chaplin 
wished to buy her after the Derby, but Mr. Blenkiron was equally 
resolved not to sell, and he has sold a rooo and a 1050 own sister to 
Hermit out of her since. Hermit and Marksman were placed in 
that order on the sale card of the day, and each fetched a thousand 
—a fact wholly without precedent. The Derby winner was the most 
delicate of feeders, and after being a scarecrow all spring, he was 
only got into sale condition by a series of malt mashes, Ellerdale 
and her foal (1150 gs.) were purchased along with Ennui, and her 
foal (450 gs.) at the Londesborough sale. The former died suddenly 
the next year with a colt foal, Harcourt by Stockwell, at her foot, on a 
visit to Orlando, but her Nugget realised 1500 gs., and Ennui’s foal 
75° gs. Marseillaise was a paying purchase at 450 gs., as Robes- 
pierre, then a foal at her foot, was knocked down for 1650 gs. The 
whole of Mr. Jacques’s brood mares were bought in ’62, and the 
produce of the seventeen made 3740 gs. the following year. Mr. 
Crowther Harrison’s lot of eleven mares and ten foals for 2300/. was 
a still grander investment, as the foals alone brought about 7000 gs. 
as yearlings, and the next year’s produce upwards of 3000 gs. 
Gaspard’s dam and Elcho’s dam were among them, and the former, 
which died lately of old age, was the dam of Angus. Leonie was out 
of the latter ; Mr. Crowther Harrison said, at the time of the sale, that 
this filly foal was the finest goer he ever bred, and that if he had trained 
any of them, she would have been his choice. Mr. Joseph Dawson 
looked at her in her box as a yearling, but finally decided on the 
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Sphynx. Like all the Sledmere mares, they were most untameable 
about the heads, and disliked head stalls and handling in every way. 
One of the sort was the death of poor Lawson, a very highly valued 
stud groom. She was so troublesome with the stallion that he threw 
her, Rarey fashion, with the straps, and hobbled her. Soon after that 
he wanted to catch her, and pare her feet, and when he had driven 
her into the box, he tried to get to her head with some corn. She may 
have remembered him ; but at all events she wheeled round and 
kicked him so violently in the groin, that he died after twenty-four 
hours of great agony. Chater, who succeeded him, will be re- 
membered as having been in charge of Newminster at Rawcliffe for 
several seasons, and the state in which he keeps every thing shows 
that he has put his fine stud experience to a good use. 

The joint average in 1856-60 was about 103 gs. for 83, with top 
prices varying from 500 gs. to 300 gs. In 1860 the sale was 
fairly established with 31 at an average of 126 gs., and an own 
brother to King John (390 gs.) as the top price. “The remark- 
ably good-looking colt, with his near hind leg as grey as a badger,” 
was Caractacus (250 gs.) ; but Mr. Blenkiron did not greatly fancy 
him, and thought him a little too heavy on the top of his 
shoulders. Next year the 1500-guinea Nugget and 1100-guinea 
Umballah shot the average to 258 gs. for 37 ; and in ’62, King John 
and a dozen more—one of them a twin from Frolic—made a good 
finish of the Kingston era. The average of ’64, without any special 
aid, was 275 gs. for 43, and, what with 1500 for the Governess 
colt, 1100 for Aylesbury, and the Hermit and Marksman thousands, 
the average for 45 next year was 320 gs. ; and the number of mares, 
which was 60 in 1862, and had been rising ever since, was swelled 
by the purchase of four of Mr. Grevile’s. The first sale of 1866 was 
the wonder, as the 2500-guinea Angus and the 2000-guinea St. 
. Ronan formed part of the six lots, which the Duke of Hamilton 
bought at an 886-guinea, and of the five which became Mr. Chaplin’s 
at a 754-guinea average. Even then all the money was not ex- 
hausted, and the 42 at 455? gs. mounted up, when the two sales were 
put together, to 64 at 410 gs., or a grand total of 26,245 guineas. 

There was a higher point to be reached in ’67, as seven lots 
averaged 1314 gs., and the whole 77 no less than 418 gs. With that 
year the age of “ plunging” began to wane, but still there was a very 
fine average at the first sale in 1868 of 296 gs. for 47. In the present 
year the Gladiateurs came out, and one of them made 600 gs.; 
1800 gs., the highest sum Mr. Blenkiron ever got for a filly, set the 
seal on the bay daughter of Newminster and Margery Daw; and 
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while many others could hardly get a bid, the 87 averaged within a 
few shillings of 202 gs. 

Pluck and judgment will be served in the long run; and as far as 
we can trace the figures, Mr. Blenkiron has sold in 1856-69 no less 
than 634 yearlings, for 160,839 gs. Of these, 196 went for roo gs. 
or under, and the average for the whole was about 2533 gs. When 
we take into account the enormous outlay, anxiety, and risk which 
such an establishment entails, we see of a surety that breeding 
blood stock for the million is anything but the pleasant and paying 
game which many imagine it to be. It is very exhilarating to hear 
Mr. Tattersall’s “ Only a thousand for this colt! what are bidders 
about?” but get behind the scenes, and the perverseness of Rosa 
Bonheur, and the other constant mishaps and disappointments 
which such a stud entails, might make even a Sir Robert Inglis or 
a Wilberforce fret. The munificent founder of the Middle Park 
Stakes may well look back to his Dalston days, and feel that he had 
“far more fun” with Glance and her Beverlac foal. 

H. H. D. 
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WILD CATS. 


F all the animals of Europe, perhaps of all living 
creatures, the most ferocious and destructive is the 
common wild cat. The fox, carnivorous as he is, 
feeds willingly on grapes, and, when hungry, devours 
vegetable produce of many other kinds with an avidity that disproves 
repugnance. ‘The weasel, though more sanguinary than the fox, has 
been known, nevertheless, though in the midst of living plunder, to 
feed for days together from the remains of a dead horse: ‘The wild 
cat, on the contrary, admits no medium between craving want and 
bleeding flesh ; and it is only when coerced by actual famine, that 
he condescends to prey not captured by himself, and torn alive by 
his own claws. 

The fox, on securing a living animal, kills it instantly with a 
dexterous shake. The wild cat seizes by the neck a hare as large 
and heavy as himself, and, grasping it firmly with his claws, begins by 
gnawing off its ears alive; he then eats gradually downwards from 
the skull, bolting the teeth and fur, and slowly swallowing the eyes 
and brain. 

A contrast somewhat similar distinguishes, in most other instances, 
the canine race from the feline ; and imaginative writers have seen 
ground in the distinction for ascribing generosity to the one, and for 
imputing cruelty to the other. In reality, the difference is due to an 
exercise of mere instinct. Canine beasts of prey have no effective claws 
to detain with firmness a struggling victim, which, if not disabled at 
the very moment of capture, might escape through sheer desperation. 

Be this as it may, the wild cat, though the smallest of the feline 
species, passes deservedly for the most. rapacious of the whole race, 
and owes to his evil reputation the extinction of his kind in almost 
every department in France. 

In England the wild cat is said to have shared the fate of the wolf 
and of the great bustard. In Ireland and Scotland he is still to be 
met with at rare intervals. In Switzerland he is found, from time to 
time, in certain localities. In Austria he abounds, and is not un- 
common in Northern Germany, and in other parts of Europe. He 
is altogether unknown in Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 
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But, exist where he may, his presence is speedily detected by the 
rapid diminution of the living beings around him. Hunting chiefly 
at night, in silence and security, no care in choosing, no artifice in 
disguising, can long conceal from him the suspected hiding-place of 
his prey. The nestling squirrel wakes in his claws, an expiring 
captive. The crouching quail sleeps on, till seized in turn by the 
noiseless ravisher of her unconscious mate. No kind of attainable 
prey comes amiss to him ; but, fortunately for the larger species, he 
entertains a decided preference for the small rodentia, of which he 
destroys incredible numbers. Tschudi relates that the remains of no 
fewer than twenty-six field mice have been found at one time in the 
stomach of an adult individual. In such respect he renders, no 
doubt, important services ; but these are said to be outbalanced by 
his mischievous destruction of the insectivorous birds—at any rate, 
no kind of redeeming credit is ever accorded to him. The farmer 
dreads, the sportsman abhors, him. In districts where he abounds, 
a price is invariably set on his head ; and no wild animal in Europe 
is tracked with greater eagerness, or more revengefully pursued. 

Having regard to his diminutive size, the strength of the wild cat 
is little short of prodigious. Scarcely less so, is his astonishing 
agility, and in these qualities, combined with his predacious apti- 
tudes and his insatiable thirst for carnage, may be found the explana- 
tion of the title formerly applied to him of “Catus Devastator.” 
Devastation is, indeed, the fittest term employable for conveying a 
just idea of his depredations. Rabbits rapidly disappear from neigh- 
bourhoods infested with wild cats ; a single pair suffices to depopu- 
late a well-stocked warren. Where possible, they prey on hares with 
equal destructiveness; and have been known to exterminate an 
importation of pheasants, renewed copiously for three successive 
seasons. In the fold and farm-yard their ravages are incalculably 
more serious than those of the fox, and the Bavarian breeder knows 
from experience that the slightest relaxation of his nightly vigilance 
may cost him the entire profits of a season’s toil. Nor are the finny 
tribes secure from the attacks of these marauders. In dearth of 
other resources, the wild cat watches by the brook with all the 
patience and immobility of the bittern, and seldom fails to secure 
the incautious fish that ventures to the surface within reach of his 
determined claws. 

The habits of the wild cat are essentially solitary. Unless brought 
together by hazard. it is seldom that two are to be seen in company ; 
and it appears that they fiercely resent intrusion on the part of those 
of their own species. It is somewhat otherwise in the spring of the 
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year, when the males may be heard catterwauling after the manner of 
domestic cats. The utterance is, nevertheless, distinct, and resembles 
in nothing the familiar concert on the roofs athome. The impression 
once received is likely to be lasting, for it is difficult to conceive. a 
more mysterious concourse of strange notes. The prevailing sound 
is that of a deep, unearthly moan, suggesting vague terrors, and quite 
capable of disconcerting a superstitious mind, when heard at night 
from the sombre valleys of the Grindenwald. 

Man excepted, and occasionally the lynx, the eagle is the only 
deadly foe to these ferocious little quadrupeds, In open fight, the 
wild cat would prove at least a match for most other European 
animals and birds of prey ; and is, moreover, not likely to be brought 
into contact with any such. But in rocky and inaccessible places, 
where the wild cat is as often found as in the depths of the forest, he 
lives peculiarly exposed to the attacks of the golden eagle. Nor can 
he, when attacked, defend himself. His enemy is unseen, and the 
first intimation of hostilities is a disabling gripe in the throat and loins, 
followed by total darkness, caused by the shrouding round him of 
the eagle’s wings, or else by a compulsory flight upwards, as the —_ 
bears him off to some high summit beyond the clouds. 

For many years the common wild cat was universally regarded as 
the original ancestor of the whole tribe of domestic cats, and the 
majority of writers on natural history continue so to regard him. The 
arguments for the contrary are chiefly founded on points of difference 
in the internal organisation of the two species as now existing ; but 
it is difficult to admit conclusions drawn from types contrasted, as 
regards the tame varieties, after a thousand years of uninterrupted 
degeneracy. Organic transformation is, moreover, analogised com- 
pletely in the instance of the horse ; and as regards the facts relied 
on, there is no less difference between the cats of Egypt and the 
Angora or the Manx, than between these latter and the common 
wild cat. 

The essential distinctions between the wild cat and the tame are 
marked sufficiently. As a rule, the wild cat is the larger animal, and 
incomparably the more powerful. His tail, which is larger and more 
bushy, is invariably annulated and tipped with black; it also pre- 
serves its thickness throughout the whole length, instead of tapering 
to a point, as is the case with most of the domestic species. 

Another distinction is the richer fur, the more abundant whisker, 
the larger teeth, and yellow throat. But the most striking contrast 
is in the eyes. All cats have savage-looking eyes; but those of 
tame cats, savage as they are, are mere boiled peas compared with 
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those of wild’ones. One would imagine no other eyes could fix the 
stare of the wild cat without giving way. It seems a kind of liquid 
ferocity frozen stiff. Rage, hatred, ‘and cruelty appear condensed in 
one inexorable glare. No-one in his senses would think of asking 
the wild cat a favour. 

In addition ‘to the genuine wild cat, there exists another, better 
known from being less rare, equally ferocious, and scarcely less 
destructive. This animal is the tame cat become wild. It exists in 
all stages of wildness, from the timid feline skeleton that haunts the 
farm, and flies at the approach of the inhabitants, to the well-furred 
sylvan cat, kittened in the wood, and descended from a line of 
ancestors free for a series of generations. ‘This latter species, in all 
but size and conformation, is the counterpart and rival of the wild 
cat proper. He is equally rapacious and sanguinary. He kills the 
hare with ease, and devastates the warren. He lurks in the close 
foliage, crouches in the cover, and courses boldly in the open 
country. In this latter mode of hunting, he differs from the wild cat 
in a point of permanent distinction: the wild cat invariably springs 
from ambush, and either secures its prey at once or slinks back dis- 
couraged ; whereas the other repairs a false bound by immediately 
giving chace, and seldom fails to outstrip the victim by a succession 
of rapid leaps. 

In France, the gamekeeper regards the domestic cat run wild as 
the least excusable of vermin, and for his sake confounds in one 
common slaughter the stray cats of every description that venture 
within range of his official piece. A certain number of these spurious 
cats are almost sure to be found on every well-appointed gibbet, 
where, from their large size and. brindled hides, they figure promi- 
nently amongst the other defunct criminals. ‘The keeper seems to 
have for them a repugnance far more intolerant and unmitigated 
than for the native and- indigenous poacher, and on surveying or 
exhibiting the collection, he usually gives vent to some half-uttered 
malediction addressed exclusively to these “ affreux chats.” 

Unless taken in earliest kittenhood, the wild cat is hopelessly 
irreclaimable in captivity. Gentle treatment is utterly wasted on his 
savage will. He remains to the last wild, suspicious, sullen; ever 
ready to tear the hand that feeds him, and resenting no less the 
approach of kindness than the intrusions of aggressive curiosity. 

An innkeeper at Trignolles, in the department of the Jura, kept 
one of these animals in a close cage for two entire years. It had 
been taken in the forest half-grown, and was confined at first with a 
domestic cat, in order to be reclaimed, if possible, by the force of 
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good example. But though’it witnessed daily its companion’s con+ 
fidence in the human kind, it remained distrustful to the last, watch> 
ing with anxiety the movements of those who approached it, «and 
spitting with rage ‘and fury when too closely noticed: At length the 
innkeeper, weary with expending patience on a brute. so fierce and 
unredeemable, ordered it to be flung alive into a stagnant horsepond; 
where, after struggling exhausted to the brink, it was thrust back with 
long sticks, and tamed at last by the energetic process of drowning. ° 
| ‘Fhe courage of the wild cat, though not proverbial, is undeniably 
of the highest and most distinguished order. The bulldog’s brutal 
ardour has something in it of insensibility to danger. Without 
cause or provocation, a bulldog attacks a bear, and his annihila- 
tion, from being courted gratuitously, becomes an inglorious and 
vulgar martyrdom. Men vaunt the panther, but with such an animal 
the scope for pure courage must be narrowed considerably by the con- 
sciousness of might. The lion stands discredited by repeated acts 
of doubtful valour ; and applied to the blind rage of the tiger, no test 
of bravery can be accurate. 

The wild cat is no less prudent than courageous. In conflict with 
dogs or men he is never the aggressor, and when assailed by 
numbers, he usually endeavours to escape; but he speedily grows 
fearless with the approach of peril, and becomes in turn a deter- 
mined and desperate assailant.. The combat is at all times dangerous 
and exciting, and many occasions are on record of a tragical termi- 
nation of the strife. 

In the neighbourhood of Givry, in the department of the Saéne 
and Loire, a wild cat had for some time haunted a pond, where it 
had been observed watching eels from the locks of an abandoned 
mill. Adjoining the mill was an old building, which had been 
formerly used as a grange for housing corn. Into this building the 
wild cat had been traced, in company with a tame one with whom it 
had contracted an alliance. The alarm was quickly given, and the 
maire of the village, accompanied by all his staff, had shortly sur- 
rounded the building with dogs and cartwhips, the maire and his 
son having each a double-barreled gun. The tame cat bolted im- 
mediately, and in less than a minute was caught and strangled by the 
dogs. The wild one lay close, and refused to stir, notwithstanding 
the hooting of the men and the deafening cracks of the cartwhips. 
It was even feared, from his persevering quiescence, that he had’ 
effected an escape through some unguarded hole ; but, on examina- 
tion, it appeared the holes were all stopped, and that there was no 
issue possible, excepting that of the open window, through which the 
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tame one had just passed. The door was then part opened, and a 
terrier introduced. The dog began immediately sniffing about, and 
after scouring once or twice round the floor of the building, stood 
barking furiously with his gaze intent upon the rafters. Still the cat 
lay motionless, fixing the dog with its savage eyes, and evidently 
waiting to outsit the danger. The maire’s son then squeezed through 
the half-open door, and calling to his friends outside, was preparing 
to dislodge the cat, when suddenly, regardless of the dog, it flew 
down like a fury, and fixing its claws in the young man’s head and 
neck-tie, seized him fiercely by the under lip. All was now howl 
and scuffle. Dogs and men rushed to the rescue, and in the 
midst of the confusion the cat escaped into a tree. Here its fate 
was soon decided. At first it lay concealed amongst the foliage, and 
protected by the branches on all sides ; but a shot from one of the 
guns soon scared it into sight ; a second brought it headlong to the 
ground, where, after a furious fight, it required the interference of 
the men to prevent its being torn to pieces by the dogs. The 
maire’s son was gravely wounded. His lip was swollen and lace- 
rated, his face and head torn severely, and a vein opened in his 
throat, in spite of the thickness of his tie. He was removed to his 
home immediately and surgical aid procured, but his recovery cost 
him a month’s seclusion and a long interval of feverish anxiety, lucky 
at last to escape with his life and a scar two inches long. 

“In 1640,” writes Hohberg (as reported in Brehm’s popular 
description of the animal kingdom), “whilst beating for foxes in a 
wood near Pacduwetz, my dog came suddenly on a wild cat, and im- 
mediately gave chase to it. The cat ran up a tree, round which the 
dog kept barking eagerly, for he was a resolute and powerful animal, 
with an extreme antipathy for cats. I levelled my piece forthwith, 
but the cat was too quick for me, and leapt into the bushes before I 
had time to fire. The dog flew after it, and seized it by the back 
without a moment’s pause or hesitation. I was now unable to dis- 
charge my piece for fear of wounding the dog, and I therefore drew 
my dirk and rushed into the cover, where the two animals lay rolling 
together, confused in an undistinguishable scuffle. I watched my 
moment, and at last ran the dirk completely through the cat’s body, 
whereupon it tore from the dog, and contrived to run up the dirk 
with such a nimble movement, that I was compelled hastily to let go 
the handle, in order to protect my hand. The dog then seized the 
cat by the neck, and held it sufficiently long to enable me to draw 
out the dirk, and despatch the dying animal with a second and 
effectual thrust.” 
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Brehm informs us further that near his native village, a certain 
division of the forest bears the apparently descriptive title of Die 
Wildkatze. But the name is simply commemorative of a particular 
event, and perpetuates the authentic story of an encounter witha 
wild cat which had indeed a disastrous ending. An old tracker one 
early morning discovers on the freshly-fallen snow the footsteps of a 
full-grown cat. Joyously he sets to following them up, already con- 
gratulating himself on the possession of not only the valuable skin, 
but also of the handsome premium claimable of right on presenting 
an adult wild cat at the Rathhaus of the communal section. The 
track leads him to the foot of an enormous beech-tree, where the cat 
lies certainly concealed. On the branches, however, it is nowhere to 
be seen, and must be therefore hidden somewhere in the trunk, which 
is hollow from the base right up to the separation of the stem. Sure 
of his game, the tracker prepares his piece, which he rests in readi- 
ness against the trunk of the tree. He then draws out his hammer 
and taps smartly on the bark. Nothing appears; and again the 
tracker strikes the tree, and this time with louder and more telling 
blows. Still nothing stirs, and the tracker begins to fear there has 
been some unaccountable escape. But this is not possible; the 
snow bears not the minutest trace beyond the one imprinted by the 
return home of the animal. The cat is surely in the tree, and 
the tracker at last decides on starting it with a sudden and irre- 
sistible alarm. Waiting silently by the tree, in order to increase by 
stillness the unexpectedness of the shock, he strikes all at once upon © 
the trunk a loud volley of resounding and rapidly repeated blows, at 
the same moment throwing down his hammer and catching up his gun, 
in immediate expectation of a sudden bolt. But, alas! before he has 
even time to adjust his posture, the savage animal is already on his 
shoulder, clutched fast at his throat, and fiercely tearing at his eyes and 
face. So utterly unawares is the attack, that the tracker, in his surprise 
and terror, drops his piece, and, raising his hands instinctively, thinks 
only of defending his head. Ina twinkling the cat has clawed off his 
large fur cap, and torn through the cravat that still protects his neck. 
Wild with pain, and blind with blood, the wretched man calls loudly 
to his son, who is somewhere near him in the same forest. Mean- 
while, the cat has scored the flesh from the old man’s hands, and is 
mercilessly furrowing his bald scalp. His cries become more plain- 
tive, his anguish grows intense ; till, at length, he sinks to the earth 
distracted and insensible. 

The son arrives in haste, but only to find his father relinquishing 
all consciousness of the horrid strife. His first impulse is to drag off 
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the cat ; but the brute holds on, and the son, with the cat, fears to 
tear up also the lacerated flesh, He then spies the hammer, and 
hurriedly deals with ita random blow. The cat cries, but continues 
not the less to tear.its victim. A second and wellaimed. blow 
stretches it lifeless on the grass; and the son then bends in dread 
over his helpless father. 

The noise of the struggle has by this time attracted a passer-by. 
The poor tracker is removed to his cottage, where care and restora- 
tives revive him sufficiently to recal his consciousness, and enable 
him with effort to relate his story; but no skill suffices to avert the 
end, which takes place on the evening of the day of the adventure, 
the patient expiring in the midst of much and frightful suffering. 

Another incident, nearer home, shows the wild cat in mortal con- 
flict with another animal, no less renowned for valour, and which, on 
the occasion cited, divided with him equally the honours of the day. 
‘This occurred in the north of Ireland, where a sportsman, ferreting 
for rabbits, was witness of an unexpected and exciting combat. The 
ferret had scarcely disappeared in the entrance of an earth, when an 
unusual scuffle announced a surprise below ground. The sound, by 
degrees, approached the surface, and just afterwards a cat dashed 
out, dragging with him the ferret, firmly fastened on his neck. Once 
outside, the two animals redoubled their efforts; each one striving 
for the other’s life, and each exerting to the utmost his instinctive 
deadliness. The cat gnashed and raved, rending his opponent’s 
breast, and covering his side with cruel claw-wounds. The ferret, 
calm and exasperating, kept to the one deadly gripe which had begun 
the battle. No shock, no provocation could persuade him to unlock 
those once-closed jaws ; and, doubtless, with a foe less cruelly armed, 
though twice the weight, his grim tactics would prevail at last. But 
here his power failed him through loss of blood; and when he 
dropped from his antagonist he was quite unable to stand. The 
sportsman, anxious for the event, stood motionless on the spot from 
which he had witnessed the combat, merely holding his piece in 
readiness to fire, in case the cat should offer to attack him. The 
precaution was needless. On being liberated by the ferret the cat 
‘moved off for a few paces, and then stood perfectly still, with its 
chead bent downwards, and its muzzle resting on the ground. Things 
‘lasted thus for several minutes, till the sportsman, observing the cat’s 
eyes to turn dim, took the symptom as conclusive, and approached 
with some impatience. On this the cat-shuffled off towards the 
earth; and the sportsman, fearing to lose it underground, shot it 
dead at the entrance of the hole. He was consequently unable to 
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affirm that the cat, in its dire combat with the ferret, had or had 
not received a mortal wound. There was no doubt as to those it had 
inflicted : when taken up by its owner, the ferret was quite dead. 

The skins of wild cats furnish an excellent fur, and, according to 
Tschudi, are of double the value of those of the domestic species. 
In winter the furs of wild cats are especially rich and thick ; but have 
the disadvantage, when taken in that season, of becoming liable to 
the partial detaching of the hairs. In our day the extreme scarcity 
of the animal itself deprives of its commercial interest the question of 
the merits of its fur. 

Formerly, in France, the wild cat took rank as game, and was even 
ésteemed a special delicacy. It now shares the prejudice which in 
modern Europe proscribes the lynx, and, in general, all dangerous 
and carnivorous cattle. There can, nevertheless, be no reason why 
the flesh of these animals should be less digestible at present than-in 
former times. Tschudi states that in Switzerland it was eaten com- 
monly. Kobell informs us that lynxes were several times brought to 
the royal table during the Congress of the Sovereigns at Vienna. He 
says, also, that, in 1819, the foresters of Ettal had orders to kill 
lynxes for the private consumption of the King of Bavaria. And 
Audubon himself somewhat sanctions an inference in favour of roast 
lynx, by the fact of pronouncing it inferior to buffalo. 

J. L. 














WILL HE ESCAPE? 





CHAPTER I. 


MISS LIVY’S FIRST APPEARANCE. 






AXHERE was a pretty by-way of the Great Western, which 
y was a failure as to traffic, and quite as retired as a little 
country lane or bridle-road. It wound up to the station, 
Pengley, through a deep cutting made by Nature, and lined 
with a velvety sward, and trimmings of Nature’s own millinery. The 
station burrowed snugly at the bottom, just as a lap-dog does on his 
mistress’s skirt, and was fenced at the other end from winds and 
showers, by a sudden hill, where a tunnel began. The house was like 
a Swiss station, with a varnished wood verandah overgrown with 
creepers ; and squire and clergyman often said any man would be 
well off in that little box, and that they would change with Fenton 
any day. Fenton, the station master, was always treated in a 
studiously friendly and intimate way ;—for the legend ran that, 
“Fenton was a gentleman;”—had been a lieutenant in the army, 
had run through everything, and Sir John had got him this place. 
He was a very gentlemanly man, a little sensitive, and above his 
situation ; which, wisely and well, was never alluded to, or droned 
over by him. The little Swiss station was, of course, like a pigeon 
cot, and from every window hopped little heads in and out, like 
Sir John Suckling’s mice, and those heads were, of course, the 
property of the cé-dezant officer. 

Round about it rose and fell a warm cozy sort of country, with a 
snug and sheltered lane that led up to a village, and another that 
brought us to a no less sheltered high road, along which wandered 
the unfrequent tramp, or groaned the laden four horse waggon, and 
merrily bowled the light coach, which the railway had not yet driven 
out, as St. Patrick might have done a solitary snake. Half a mile 
off behind the clump, nestled the village, which was indeed not 
worth a station, and beyond the village a dotted settlement of not 
more than half a dozen houses, which was the neighbourhood. These 
were of an old pattern, and stood scattered like vedettes. Here was 
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none of the herding and economical clustering of new houses upon 
ground that is being built upon. 

One Saturday evening in winter, which is the evening of our first 
little scene, Fenton, the station-master, has just turned in to his 
office, after standing deferentially on his platform to do homage to 
the express, which thundered by contemptuously, and would not 
know Pengley. For the express Pengley had a sacred awe and 
admiration, yet mingled with dislike, as for a badge of servitude. It 
had to do with humble, plebeian trains that came creeping up, after 
stopping at every station. In a quarter of an hour after the express had 
gone by, such a decent convoy was due; and now Fenton hears the 
jingling of bells, and looking through his window sees the Red Hill 
little carriage coming over the bridge, Mr. Talbot driving, and which 
will turn presently and trundle down the little lane to the station. 
Friendly vehicles were often thus seen at a distance, and Fenton 
always contrived to detain the train, on some pretext. Mr. Talbot 
gets out and comes on the platform to talk to Fenton. 

“Miss Livy in the next train?” says Fenton. 

“Yes,” answers Mr. Talbot, taking out a rich and gaudy cigar 
case of seal skin—a large golden monogram, and crimson watered 
silk lining, &c. 

You know a good cigar, Fenton?” 

Charming and delicate fingers held out the case, choice rings were 
on them, the finest linen about the wrist, above the wrist a coat of 
fur. Mr. Talbot was tall, slight, graceful, with black hair, no beard or 
mustache, because his mouth and smile were considered “ charming,” 
and looked no more than five-and-thirty. He was about forty; 
clothes, everything, were of the best make ; he was pale, his hair was 
parted in the middle, and he was the father of the heroine of this 
little narrative, Miss Olivia Talbot. 

The two gentlemen walk up and down the station. ‘The station- 
master never says “ sir,” but at the same time never alludes, or notices 
allusions, to his older and better days. 

“She went in to get some finery,” said Mr. Talbot, “for her 
mamma and self. Those Hardman people open their staring new 
house with a dinner to-night.” 

*‘ Yes,” said the other; “look here, and here, here,” pointing to 
parcels and boxes. “It has been the same for this month back.” 

“Exactly. Wealth, money, vulgarity, all daubed on in its grossest 
form. A blazing dinner. But they will find it hard to astonish me, 
even if the chairs were of solid gold. We ave to go.” 

“ Here is the train.” 
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And out came the one porter, and the one third-class passenger, 
who was going to get in. The porter began his song, “ Pengley! 
Pengley ! Pengley!” going down the carriages, until he opened a 
door, and, touching his cap, began to take out parcels. Then a 
young lady, followed by a stout woman in black, came out, and 
tripped up softly to Mr. Talbot, and gave him a kiss, which she 
would have done had it been an excursion train, full of grinning 
“‘cads” and clodhoppers, but it was a range of desolate saloon 
carriages, with a scattered gentleman or two, reading newspapers. 

This is Miss Livy. The evening is a little grey, but it is easy 
to see her. She is small, but delicately made, with a peaked velvet 
hat and green plume, a little gay, with a delicately cut face, which 
was so like her father’s in this way, that any one looking at Aim 
at once thought of her, though no one looking at her even dreamed 
of him. The reader will see what a distinction is here. She was 
not more than eighteen, but had a possessed manner that people 
of thirty often want, and which gave her a specially piquant charm ; 
for a contrast between so young a face and so wise a little soul was 
a delight and surprise to observers. At times, however, she would 
give the word, and all the lamps would be turned on, and that 
delicate face lit up with a perfect illumination of good spirits and 
intelligence. But these small points will work themselves out in her 
character as this little history goes on. 

“ Beauty, dear,” she said, nervously—and she rarely called him 
papa, for she had long discovered that he thought himself more like 
her brother or husband—*“ let us get to the carriage quick. I just 
escaped that odious Hardman, who is in the train.” 

But she was not to escape now; for the tall arrogant-looking 
man, with head and hat thrown back, and nose and chin in the air, 
and a kind of Brummagem “statesmanship” in the way he carried 
his umbrella under his arm (copied from Canning and Peel statues), 
was coming up to them. His face was thin and pinched, and with 
those coarse streaks of pink we see in the skin of a man of low 
origin, as though his cheeks had done hard service, like his hands. 

This was Mr. Hardman of The Towers yonder, who had made his 
money in banks and railways, and was said to have begun as an 
errand boy in the City, and then had been a ticket collector. He 
had got into Parliament for a Scotch burgh, which he had bought, 
as he had bought his place, and bought so clumsily, that he had: to 
stand a most expensive contest and more expensive unseating.. He 
had bought The Towers from a lord, and would have preferred it on 
that account to a handsomer place at a lower price. 
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“Very unwarrantable—scandalous!” he said, as he came. “I 
told my coachman to be here a good quarter before the time. Must 
be an accident.” 

“ Can’t say, indeed, Mr. Hardman,” said Mr. Talbot, coldly. 

“Tt must be explained though. That man came to me from 
Farnaby — had been seven years with the Duke — the highest 
character. Scandalous! Or there must be an accident.” 

“TI wish we could help you. Our ponies could hardly do the five 
miles, and then five miles back, and then go again for your dinner.” 

“Oh, @ carriage will come. We have plenty there. But to be 
kept waiting here! You'll be in time. We expect a large party, 
and some coming a greater distance than you are.” 

Miss Livy was in the carriage,—station-master, porter, and small 
boy, who carried up a parcel, all busy arranging rugs about her. She 
had the ribbons in her hand, and the light whip, carriage, and ponies 
suited her as if they had been made to measure. The latter were 
dappled iron grey, round, and short, and coquettishly arching their 
necks, as indeed their mistress often did hers. Mr. Talbot got in 
beside her, arranging his fur, &c., about his figure, perhaps to be pic+ 
turesque to any stray villager they might encounter. Livy gave a touch 
to Bouncer, the pony she liked the least, and with a sudden plunge 
and scattering of gravel they were off, she leaving a pleasant nod and 
smile to the group. 


CHAPTER II. 


“THE HOME.” 


THEY turned reluctantly to Mr. Hardman, still stalking in the Peel 
attitude, and whose lips were pursing and blowing indignantly at 
“ the slight.” 

He to be kept waiting! “I pay my coachman seventy pounds a 
year—one of the best in England. Came to me from Farnaby,” &c; 
He did not care to speak to the station-master or porter. For the 
former, indeed, he had a contempt, as being a reduced gentleman. 
Presently the sound of wheels was heard ; and a showy yellow car- 
tiage—“ my colour”—with sheriff-like liveries, was coming over the 
bridge. Mr. Hardman stalked out. 

“What's this delay? I have been kept !” 

The footman explained. 

The Duke’s coachman did not condescend to offer any excuse. 

“ Please, sir, I was out with the young ladies ;—didn’t come in till 
five minutes ago.” 
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* But I pay other servants. It is most improper, most irregular, 
and, really, Miller, I hope it won’t occur again.” 

Then the Duke’s coachman looked down coldly,— 

“ Beg pardon, sir; what was you saying to me, sir?” 

“‘ Never mind now. I expect you to drive fast.” 

And they drove away, certainly as fast as a fine pair of carriage 
horses could take them ; for which animals many knew that “I gave 
Hopper, of Manchester, my cheque for five hundred.” 

The Duke’s coachman had bought them ; and some judges said 
they were “fair enough in their way,” but were not worth three 
hundred. 

Miss Livy had always plenty to say to her young brother-father. 
There are members of families who never talk to each other save 
when they have something to tell ; news, business—or, perhaps, want 
to know something. It is beginning to be understood, indeed, that 
the art of conversation is chiefly based on talking about nothing. 
Good spirits, good will, and good humour are certainly the three 
keys. Our Livy had them all in her possession, hung, as it might be, 
to that gold chatelaine of hers. Whereas her dear Talbot’s key was 
himself, his mirror, and his monkey ; or, less metaphysically, his own 
plans, own prospects, pleasures, and such like, on which, to do him 
justice, he could enlarge charmingly. And let it be said, that to 
listen to people telling you about themselves is not unentertaining, 
provided it be not a mere brutal exhibition of selfishness—akin to 
looking at yourself in the glass—the man or woman turning you into 
such a mirror. 

“That low beast, Hardman, I wish we weren’t going to him. He 
grates on me at every turn ; but your mother thought it right.” 

“ But you recollect, dear,” said she ; “ Phoebe, you know, and her 
admirer.” 

“IT see nothing in it, and said so from the beginning. He is a 
knowing, selfish, old campaigner. But, of course, as she has set her 
mind on it r 

“ And it will be so amusing, dear ; we shall have so much to laugh 
at and talk of.” 

“ That’s true. There’s nothing so comical as wealthy vulgarity. I 
dare say I shall have some offensive bit of trade stuck to me.” 

“No, no. They will give you some nice-looking, well-born officer's 
wife. They know well how brilliantly you talk and write, and what 
good society you have been in. A handsome fellow isn’t to be thrown 
away.” 

“What does it matter, being handsome or brilliant in a place like 
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this ?” said Mr. Talbot, deprecatingly. “I Might as well show myself 
to the Andaman Islanders. Still, we shall amuse ourselves ; unless 
they show their ignorance and ill-breeding, by some stupid gaucherie 
taking your mother in second, or something of the kind.” 

“They couldn’t,” said she, eagerly ; “there is something about 
mamma—I don’t know how to describe it—an air, a style of birth, 
and good society, that it would be impossible to overlook. That 
dignity and jook of refinement, Beauty dear, seems to me to come 
out in contrast with these sort of people; and any stranger, seeing 
you and her coming into the room, would know the true metal, and 
ask your name.” 

‘** There is a good deal in that, Livy. Your mother Aas that sort 
of air of good breeding and high birth which can’t be bought. It 
is far better than good looks, which have got cheap enough.” 

As they talk and drive on, to the jangling of the Norwegian bells, 
the quick-sighted reader may have guessed from this fragment what 
was in Miss Livy’s mind. Nay, a shrewd observer, having heard 
such a snatch of conversation in real life, would construct the whole 
social interior of this household much as the ingenious Owen made 
up whole elks and megatheria from a toe-joint. It seemed as though 
that pretty young girl, having this young and good-looking father, 
was likely enough to have at home a mamma a good deal older, and 
who, alas! was growing older, as women do, far faster than he was. 
Was Livy the one who stood between, and so amiably held her 
hands before her father’s good eyes; or else a gauze veil before her 
mamma’s fading charms, and with ceaseless exertion tried every day 
to make the disagreeable old man with the scythe mow gently, or 
appear not to mow at all? And it is a fact that she absolutely suc- 
ceeded to a degree. At least, with another less laborious in the 
house, the family of Talbot the Handsome would have been in a 
poor way. Faith moves mountains ; but love’s labour is rarely lost. 

When Livy fluttered up the steps into the house, she found two 
ladies in the circular drawing-room. One of them was her mother, 
the other, her mother’s sister, the Honourable Phebe. 

The Honourable Phcebe was a poor infirm creature ; she had not 
the style, or the looks, or the genius, as it may be called, of her 
sister. She was “getting on to a cool forty,” said the ill-natured 
ones, whose business is to watch these things; but she had not 
the exquisite art of disguising. Her nose was refroussé, turned up, 
in fact; and though it would be beyond art or science to alter 
that, still, is there not a way of diverting attention from so obnoxious 
a feature, by developing other shining beauties. The skilful painter 
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can make a black appear pale blue, by disposing certain colours 
about it. She could do little for herself, and never could. She had 
good-will, and nothing else. She did not know how to economise 
speech or action, to methodise her conduct, so as to conduce to a 
_ great end. She did not know how to arrange her wares, such as 
they were, in her shop window. The best were lying in the cellars, 
until her sister and Livy good-naturedly stepped in, and naturally 
offered to help her, and teach her shopkeeping. 

A certain Colonel Labouchere, who commanded the ——th 
regiment of Hussars, a man with grey mustache, but still gay and 
not old, who had been a dashing cavalry officer, had somehow taken 
notice of Phoebe at several balls. He had danced, he had talked, he 
had walked with her. The paint brush of Phoebe, dipped in the most 
glowing colours, had worked out of these materials a picture of the 
most gorgeous kind, and drew the grey Colonel like one of his own 
Arabian chargers—eager, flaming eyed, uncontrollable, with the bit 
between his teeth, and frantic to clear the matrimonial hurdles at a 
bound. This account was received by her relatives with their usual 
large margin of allowance, Phoebe’s incorrect drawing, and large 
handling over enormous canvases being well known to them. But 
they were very good-natured; and when it was known that the 
Hussar regiment had moved recently to ——, six miles from Pengley, 
Mrs. Talbot was quite eager that “Poor Phoebe” should be sent for at 
once, and come and stay “two months at the least” with them. The 
conspiracy was entered into eagerly; and Livy became a perfect 
ringleader, as Mr. Talbot put it ; the Colonel was to be snaffled, and 
not let out of the country with his life. The regiment was sure to 
be there two years at least; so there was time to form a splendid 
plan, and from their little rifle pit they might securely plan attack 
after attack, sally after sally, until the enemy grew weary and _ laid 
down his arms. Not very much success had hitherto crowned their 
united efforts; indeed, Phoebe’s good allies held privately small hopes, 
and Mrs. Talbot often owned to her husband “that there was no 
doing anything for Phoebe,” whose second this was. Latterly, how- 
ever, some curious signs had been noticed about the Colonel, which 
made the assailants redouble their efforts. Our Livy had also noted 
some signs; she was very far-seeing and penetrating, but she was 
too delicate to reveal what she suspected. The shrewd reader will 
think she anticipates what is to be told, but may be warned here 
she is mistaken. Colonel Labouchere, C.B., liked as everybody did, 
but did not “admire” as it is called, our heroine. 

Mrs, Talbot was sitting on the sofa as they entered, in her 
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afternoon /vi/efte, for she dressed at home pretty much as. they would 
do at a fashionable watering-place, and she knew that this strict 
discipline of herself insured certain. discipline, respect, and admira- 
tion in others. The attitude as she entered was a model of grace,’ 
not, perhaps, affected for that occasion, but habit and repetition had 
given her a natural ease. She was reading. One of Talbot’s published: 
‘* compositions,” as it is only courtesy, was open on the piano, and 
the hint ‘was conveyed that she had been practising it. 

“T suppose it is time to go and dress, Beauty,” she said, for he 
liked the title now, ** Phoebe has been at work an hour ago.” 

** Poor Phcebe,” said he, “ what is it to be?—the crimson, or the 
yellow, or the blue ?” ; 

‘No, we must turn her out in white, I shall take care of that. 
But what am I to put on? You must settle for me.” 

The Beauty became reflective, as if he had been asked to make 
up a sum of money, or to divide one set of fractions by another, 
which, indeed, he could not have done. 

“Yes,” he said, “for they have got hold of the Northfleets, and 
some nice people, sie,”—an allusion to Lady Northfleet,—“ has won- 
derful taste and finery. So I must ask you both to do your best, and 
look as well as you can for the credit of the house.” 

“We'll not disgrace you, Beauty dear,” said Livy. The two 
ladies passed out to their important duty, and Mr. Talbot, with 
a soft sigh, which seemed to say, * All is on my elegant shoulders, 
and I must think of everything for them,” lounged carelessly to the 
piano, on whose chords he laid his elegant fingers. It was rather an 
unfortunate thing for his house and his friends, when he took to 
“composition,” or rather to publication of his compositions. The 
bill for engraving, advertisements, &c., was heavy ; and there was to 
be read in the papers something like this :— 

‘Mr. Albert Talbot's New Song: ‘ He gave one look at parting ;’ 
Words and Music by Albert Talbot, Esq., Author of ‘ His arching 
mouth and dimpled smile,’—‘ Cara Cole Valse,’ &c.” 

The real publication consisted in the distribution of copies as 
presents. It was Mrs. Talbot who got Miss Ivors, her young friend, 
who had really a fine voice, to practise and learn, “He gave one look 
at parting,” overcoming »the young lady’s scruples as to what ‘she 
called “such curious words, you know.” But Talbot was “ difficult,” 
He was now trying it himself in his rather feminine voice. .As he 
played and warbled, the subdued light from a lamp played on that 
little round room; which was the essence of comfort and snugness, 
and on which, indeed, Mrs. Talbot had spared no. money to make 
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comfortable. Bookcases ran round, and gave it an air of coziness, 
rich pictures, warm carpets, elegant little tables, “ snug” chairs, and 
all manner of pleasant and convenient trifles. It was, indeed, a cozy 
house, old, but made cozier by alterations and additions. The very 
lobbies were rooms, and furnished as rooms. The hall was another 
room ; the whole was compact and tight, and nestled in a green 
corner under shelter. 

Mr. Talbot soon got tired of his song ; but an idea for a new one 
occurred to him, which he began to work out on the notes, Ais way 
of composition, though he mysteriously seemed to convey to friends 
that he had mastered thorough bass and harmony, and “ scored 
away” at his desk. Whatever he wrote, a devouring craze for 
publishing seized him. He used to get quite delighted with his 
“ thoughts ;” and the three ladies in splendid raiment rustled in like 
‘ queens, and surprised him at his task. 

“We shall be late, Beauty dear,” said Livy, anxiously. 

He was put out at being interrupted, and rose pettishly. He was 
a little of a child still. 

“You must hurry, you know,” said his wife ; “ we have a long way 
to drive.” 

Mr. Talbot took nearly an hour for his regular festive toilette. On 
this occasion he was quicker. The carriage was at the door, glisten- 
ing, with the steps down, and the three ladies are getting in. Beauty 
Talbot comes last, in exquisitely made clothes, that some way 
show the shape of his ancles and limbs; and delicately scented. Then 
folds himself up, as it were, and insinuates himself into a crevice 
among them, more fearful than they of being crushed. The door is 
shut to, and away they drive briskly for The Towers. 

Talbot’s history was a little curious. Nearly every one said he had 
married too early ; a few, that he had thrown himself away ; which, 
translated, often means that it is the other who has been thrown 
away. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ BEAUTY” TALBOT. 


As they drive, then, at this smart pace over stones and hillocks, 
we may just look back a little, as Mr. Talbot does often at the 
country behind from his seat, and sometimes does in his study, at the 
earlier country of his life. 

When twenty years old, Albert Talbot was a very handsome 
creature indeed ; pale, soft, languishing, of delicate colour, with the 
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darkest, glossiest hair, which would have gone into ringlets had he 
allowed it; and when he was set off with deep velvets and rich 
purple tints, was nearly as much admired by others as he was by 
himself. He was known by his friends as “ Beauty” Talbot, an 
epithet which did not at all displease him, though it hinted at 
effeminacy. 

Beauty Talbot did well at the university—was found to have 
brains, which disappointed the stupid men who were fond of 
sneering at his fair skin; and when he left college, coming of a 
gentlemanly stock, found himself in the very best society. He 
was very well off “for a young man,” his father having about 
eighteen hundred a year, and no other children and many good 
connections. A profession was thought of for a time; but the 
one he chose—and, let it be remembered, it is often more pro- 
fitable than others—was Country Houses. This he embraced with 
ardour. He became “spread,”—vrépandu, as the French put it. 
This delightful, charming, interesting creature, with the sweet voice 
and lovely hands, could not be done without anywhere. His liquid 
eyes and delicate skin committed deadly havoc among the virgins 
and matrons. He sang, and he played upon the piano. He did not 
shoot, and did not care for hunting, though he hunted “like a man.” 
The materials used in Beauty Talbot’s profession were chiefly hair- 
brushes. The display of these articles were really magnificent. He 
might have exhibited these gorgeous instruments at South Ken- 
sington: massive toothbrushes, which it was a pleasure to feel and 
wield ; exquisite monograms ; crest in raised gold, medizval touch. 
They lay, when not in use or on their travels, in a blue morocco case, 
expressly constructed for their reception, nestling in silk. They cost 
a fortune. Truefitt’s bill indeed was serious; his “ ess. bouquet” 
was ordered in gallons. A lovely youth, “ Endymion was nothing 
to him,” an envious ugly friend remarked, and sure to do well in 
the profession he had chosen. It was amazing the advantage 
Beauty Talbot had over other men at any innings he took in the 
game of society. Other men had to exert themselves—it was all 
done for him. For some objects ladies are privileged to show their 
preference in an almost indecent way. They said openly they were 
quite in love with Beauty Talbot, and his lovely eyes and smooth 
skin—things they would have “ died ” sooner than have remarked of 
the great manly Captain Bushe, or Mr. Barron, with the huge 
luxuriant fox-coloured beard. He seemed to have the privileges of 
little boys of tender years, who are admitted to bathe with ladies. 
And so he fluttered for a year or two, from house to house, literally 
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doing what he pleased—bringing about his noble hair-brushes, his 
violet, his mauve, his velvet, his pumps and scarlet stockings, his 
fine hands and his lisp. He played little waltzes on the piano, com- 
posed by himself, with quite a feminine touch. He composed little 
ballads to French words, which any young woman was only too 
proud to copy out, learn, and sing for him ; and yet more transported 
to hear him sing in his warble-chirrup. The fox-bearded men con- 
temptuously put aside, sometimes by him, were, in their own slang, 
“fit to be tied.” “Where are his petticoats?” they would say. “A 
creature that I could just take up between my thumb and finger 
and squeeze as I would an insect. And his saucy airs!” 

One Christmas, Beauty Talbot was asked down to a great house 
for the festivities of the season. Oxberry Hall was full to over- 
flowing. Lady Oxberry said,—“ Positively, if my dear Cupid wasn’t 
coming, I'd give up the whole thing.” Great men and great women 
were to be there—a Cabinet Minister to go out cock-shooting; a 
bishop, not of the real sort, “one of the colonial creatures, my 
dear,” said Lady Oxberry; various supernumeraries of society, 
who are wanted to fill up the stage, and give cues for the greater 
actors. Among others came the daughter of the late Lord Langrishe. 
The Honourable Eva had fine hair, golden, a fine complexion and 
presence, and was a fine girl generally. 

‘But, my dear,” said Lady Oxberry, in her own deliciously special 
manner, “ that woman has hacked and worked about the world more 
than one of those navvies you see on the railway. Try her on 
Hamburg, Baden, Harrogate, Scarborough, Brighton, even Jersey, my 
dear, though she won’t own to it ; but 7 know it from a sure source. 
There was a man there, and they followed him. She could write a 
guide-book, that woman. Scandalous!” 

Lady Oxberry never said “ girl,” and she could give us a splendid 
catalogue of the various human types Yet to the woman her- 
self Lady Oxberry spoke softly —as “Eva dearest,” which Eva 
dearest knew perfectly did not mean hypocrisy, and accepted as 
being about as conventional as the “ever sincerely yours” of a 
Jetter. The description was quite accurate, indeed, rather under- 
coloured. Not the barrister grinding till three in the morning, and 
exhausting himself in court to “carry a case,” could slave harder 
than she did to carry hers, and win a matrimonial verdict. But she 
was unfortunate, cast after cast was a failure; and a reputation for 
failures brought fresh failures. It is well known that the most 
‘skilful, if he be considered unlucky, is shunned; and thus the 
years had gone by—or, rather, stolen by, as, alas! they will do 
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during the third and fourth decade of our lives. It begun to be 
said, with enjoyment, that the Honourable Eva was “ pretty well 
on, you know, now ;” and the fatal word “ fassée” was being heard. 
Younger soldiers were rudely pushing by her to the front, mutter- 
ing that she was stopping the promotion, and ought to retire. 
She herself was losing the éan with which she had so often main- 
tained the fight, and was doing duty now more from habit and 
mechanical exertion. 

In this state of things she found herself at Oxberry, and, for the 
first time, met Beauty Talbot. That youth had never seen her, and 
was much struck by her mature charms. She was, indeed, a fine 
creature still, as many a soldier pronounced. To the Beauty she 
herself was not indifferent; and, having made some necessary in- 
quiries, determined to get ready the old well-worn gear—the brown, 
torn nets, let down over the side so often, and through which so many 
a plump and noble fish had broken—once more. 

Lady Oxberry was in a good-natured vein, and co-operated without 
giving herself much trouble. A lady of the house, who is favourable, 
is, like cavalry in battle, a truly valuable arm. She had daughters, 
too, just going to step down into the circus ; and it was no harm to 
get a rival horsewoman out of the way. 

Beauty was accordingly judiciously rallied and complimented—not 
on Ais preference, but on Hers for him, a far more artful proceeding. 
As at the close of a season, Messrs. Howell & James, “clearing off 
stock,” will take any reasonable offer for what at the beginning they 
disdainfully refused you, so the Honourable Eva made up her mind 
that a good-looking youth, so much her junior, and in possession of 
some fifteen hundred a-year, was really highly desirable, and far pre- 
ferable to an inglorious solitude. 

It came about at last. Had it been proposed seriously and sud- 
denly to the Beauty he would have taken flight, and perhaps taken 
post and fled miles from Oxberry. But the great, hulking man, with 
the fox-coloured beard, who had the bitterest contempt for Beauty, 
unconsciously contributed. He was never weary, was Dick Barron, 
of “ chaffing” the youth, who was not unsuccessful in his replies. Per- 
haps he had a lurking admiration himself for the Honourable Eva; 
but his favourite tone was infinite amusement at the notion of that 
“china figure ” inspiring any liking in any lady. 

“See here, Beauty,” he would say, in the smoking-room ; “ they 
think about you, very much as they do about the little urchins that 
are allowed to bathe with the grown-up ladies—that is, they don’t 
think about you af all.” 
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“ You have vulgar ideas, Barron,” the Beauty would answer, calmly ; 
* not to say coarse. You picked up that in your savage travels.” 

“That's neither here nor there ; but what I say is, the folly of a 
fellow like you thinking women would take you up seriously as they 
would other men. You know the way they put little Tommy on their 
knees, not that I mean that they’d do that to you, but I mean all 
this means nothing with you. Now Beauty thinks, because all the 
women pet him, as they do the white poodle upstairs, that they are 
all in love with him. And that girl Langrishe, I'll bet any sum, he 
thinks is pining away for him.” 

The other smiled good-humouredly. “I never make bets about 
ladies ; I don’t think any gentleman should. I don’t think you know 
much what you are talking about.” 

*‘ Beauty knows what he’s doing,” said another gentleman; indeed 
Eva haying no mamma, or brother, or father alive, was always spoken 
of like a ‘man,’ “and the Langrishe may have a sneaking kindness 
for him after all. Women are queer cattle.” 

“And men,” said Beauty, “seem to be very coarse fishes. I’m 
tired of the subject. Let us change it.” 

But Big Barron was not, and came back to it very often. In his 
lumbering way, it seemed to him something of a joke, in which de- 
partment he was but poorly furnished, and had to make up by repeti- 
tion for variety. There are many men of this sort, who require a 
butt of some sort to bring out their dormant humour; and this 
stupid fellow harped on this poor topic ad nauseam almost. Old Dick 
Lumley—who will appear by-and-by—could have told the whole 
story minutely. 

The Oxberry festivities went on bravely. There was a ball and 
dancing, and on one night a play, in which all the ladies took a part. 
The leading character, “ Helen of Troy,” fell, as of right, to Miss 
Langrishe, whose golden hair was splendidly in keeping. For that 
night she made what the envious called a vigorous rally, and by 
enormous exertion, by artistic decoration, exquisite dress, and en- 
forced animation of feature, succeeded in reducing her age, just as a 
jockey in training would his weight, to about eighteen. It was a 
wonderful tour de force; but the human will, when concentrated, 
will perform yet greater marvels. Nearly every one was delighted, 
and people who saw her for the first time thought her “ perfectly 
lovely.” Female rivalsk—women knew all the details, how every 
touch was done, “ who could tell real lace from false” in a glance, 
and but too often, when their passions interposed, pronounced real 
lace mere imitation—the sniffs and sneers of these disdainful parti- 
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sans through that eventful evening were indeed trying, but they did 
not touch her ; for rejuvenescent the whole night, she was borne on 
one triumphant tide of success. She had the public of the place 
with her. When you have the public with you on any occasion, you 
may despise enemies, snarlers, and even critics; and with her she 
had her own admirer, squire, and clacgueur, Beauty Talbot. 

Festival nights of this sort, when there are lights, enthusiasm, gaudi- 
ness, and a general halo over everybody and everything, are specially 
dangerous for the cautious man and the half-professional “ flirt ”— 
odious term! used here with apology—who would go on his road 
reaping all the enjoyment and delights, which others, more honour- 
able, also seek, but attended with graver responsibilities. In that 
glare, that ardent and dazzling glow, the barley-sugar barriers which 
fence his resolutions thaw and droop down into a universal solvence, 
he is carried away in a rush, overleaping that sticky barrier, and too 
often cannot undo the night’s work. So it was to be with our 
Beauty—the ladies’ pet—already predisposed. She seemed radiant, 
lovely even, and there was a gentle languor, a pensive melancholy, a 
confidence for him, and him only, that was in itself attractive. 

It was at the end of the third act that she came to him in hyste- 
rical tears. She could hardly tell him the cause of her trouble. The 
place opened on a garden, and seriously he begged of her to come 
out into the cool air. Then the mature Eva told him, that as she 
passed by the wing, she had heard her enemy—that cruel, unkind 
Mr. Barron—making his remarks on her,—dark, cutting, ungenerous 
speeches. ‘Oh, so cruel——~” 

“ A coarse, ill-bred fellow,” said the other, excited; “but I have 
long intended to bring him to account, and now P 

** Not for the world! not for the world !” 

There was perfect truth in this. The unconscious giant, lounging 
against the scene, his hands in his pockets, was criticising the leading 
actress with a caustic and yet indifferent severity, which he little 
dreamed she overheard. It was some such expression as this :— 

“ The ancient is getting through the work amazingly. She must 
have been practising at agymnasium all last week.” Gentlemen do 
talk thus indelicately among themselves. 

On such a night it seemed doubly coarse, and besides quite ridi- 
culously untrue and out of nature. Beauty Talbot could not resist 
the influences of a dramatic situation. There is a pleasant sweetness 
and luxury in such a moment, which we may defy the coldest and 
most calculating pundit of us all to resist. He had that chivalry in 
him which is “ youth.” In short, before they left that garden he was 
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enrolled—solemnly sworn her champion and defender. The tears 
were dried by the delicate fingers of the Beauty, holding the most 
exquisite cambric. The performance went on triumphantly to the 
end. But in the smoking-room that night, when the hulking Barron 
was recommencing his one stale topic, the Beauty interposed and 
said, quietly,— 

‘You must stop all that now, Barron. I can’t stand by and suffer 
any more of that language. I give you fair warning.” 

“ And why, pray?” said the other, good humouredly. 

Then the Beauty told him. And, in justice to the rough Barron, 
it must be said that he seized the womanly hand, wrung it warmly,. 
and poured out many excuses and hearty congratulations. 

But with the next day came the cold grey of the morning. It was 
like walking across a stage at eight o’clock of a November day after 
the glorious début of a prima donna. The Beauty awoke, as it were.. 
The change for him, indeed, was the suddenest and strangest: ladies 
looked on him curiously, as if he had been transformed in the night. 
He was reduced to being a private. It was believed he would have 
committed suicide; but there was no escape. Unlucky, as that 
sportswoman had been in her gentle art—indifferent Waltonian— 
once she had something on her line, she was not likely to let it go. 
The marriage was speedily “ arranged,” as it is called, and the Beauty 
was (perhaps, literally) led to the altar. 

With this alliance began, of course, quite a new life for Beauty 
Talbot. The name he never lost, though it was applied more from 
the wish to avoid the trouble of unlearning anything, which 
the public always dislikes. He was said to be fairly broken-in ; 
but a greater change came over the Honourable Mrs. Talbot. 
It has been mentioned that she really liked the Beauty; and she 
seemed to her friends, from the hour of her marriage, to have 
put on quite a new character. She really flung away the old 
arms—for armour she wore none, as she was only too willing to. 
receive a wound—with delight. She was sick of the old campaigning 
and skirmishing and the trenches, and was delighted to retire thus on 
full pay. She genuinely laid herself out to be domestic, and to make 
the Beauty contented and happy—a task of surprising difficulty ; for 
he was by no means weary of the trenches, and literally pined for 
what Barron had called being “ patted among the ladies,” like a 
little boy of tender years. He moped and mused; it was the air he 
had breathed. What was to become of him? He would sicken and 
die. Perhaps he had sacrificed himself; perhaps he was lost and: 
undone for ever. The enemies and rivals, who never forgave her,. 
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were not indisposed to encourage this tone. She had committed 
one of the unpardonable sins. They were never weary of shooting. 
their little arrows, tipped with a venomous poison, which festered’ 
and irritated. The poison was, “ that woman and her boy,” on which: 
the changes were rung. Yet nothing could have been more unfair.. 
There was about ten or twelve years between them ; and she looked: 
not very much older. But that majority was on the wrong side ; and 
she was unwearied in her efforts to atone for it. 

Firstly, she took him to travel for two years, wisely judging it 
prudent to remove him from those who were his old friends and her 
old enemies. This answered very fairly for a time, until they got to 
Paris, and then to some of the fashionable watering-places, where 
the good looks of the Beauty found him some admirers. She had 
then to remove him home, and she took a small house in London, 
where she began seriously to devise and cogitate how she was to 
employ him. After much trouble and toil she got him a place, that 
was at once genteel and out of mischief, in the Palace, on what was 
called the Board-of Green Cloth, with not much to do and not much 
salary. It suited him exactly. He was thrown with some “nice” 
people—was in a good atmosphere. But it would be endless to 
record the unwearied arts of this singular woman at home to secure 
her influence. For there was besides a simplicity in the Beauty, 
under all his follies, which attracted, and under good training, would 
have made him, in the conventional phrase, a useful member of 
society ; and a good nature, which exhibited itself where his own 
interest was not very directly concerned. The result, however, was, 
that these laborious arts bore fruit, and he at last, after a faint 
struggle, and by the judicious removal and fencing off of all tempta- 
tion, began to fall completely under the influence of his wife. Not 
that he was conscious of this, in the least, and believed he had a 
strong mind and “a will of his own.” Her “ arts,” as will be seen, 
were all directed to the aim of maintaining that influence, and of 
hiding from him the ravages of the cruel enemy, Time. He was. 
taught—it was forced upon him—to believe that she was superior to 
most women: so elegant and refined, and with the true style; and 
some really good-natured old friends of hers co-operated. One of 
these Samaritans whom we shall see presently, Mr. Lumley, whom 
the Beauty looked up to amazingly, did wonders in this direction. 
It was impossible indeed not to feel sympathy for such unwearied 
efforts. She certainly had the art of dress—had also the art of keep- 
ing her hair, her colour, her eyes, and of concealing that art. 

But it would have all broken down after a few years, but for a new 
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and more powerful ally that began to move upon the scene. The 
pretty heroine of this story had come into the world, was growing up, 
from a piquant infant into a pretty and delightful little girl, wearing 
a blue cloak and straw hat, and with her dark hair tumbling about 
her in curls, as she cantered along by the seaside on a high-spirited 
donkey, laughing with enjoyment, and making the heart of the school- 
boy, who looked after her, ache for long after. As she glided on 
from ten years old to fifteen, from fifteen to eighteen, the troubled 
mother found her a wonderful and far more skilful assistant. Her 
devices were inexhaustible, and infinitely more original. She made 
it all secure; and though the paternal heart was not bubbling over 
with affections or doating on her, she was irresistible in her way. 
The jewel of that household was Miss Livy. 

Thus do we find them, on the evening she came down from town, 
and drove her ponies from the station, her young father-brother 
sitting beside her. How often she wished things could go on so for 
ever. They were so happy—her brother-father so young and 
pleasant, mamma so tranquil, life so enjoyable. Alas! that the 
great wain of time should be hurrying down an incline with a gather- 
ing velocity. ‘There are pleasant epochs in life, when the sense of 
tranquil felicity is so keen, we should wish the break put on, and all 
things to stop ; fora time at least. Their little pleasant house, and the 
delightful little interior, where they were all so happy together, there 
was no reason “in life” why things should not go on. The faith 
and purpose of these two women, could at least secure that. The 
passiveness of Beauty Talbot made everything the more secure. He 
was so “broken in,” so trained now, he could be trusted among 
whole flocks of ladies. Such is the text—the carte de pays ; it will 
not be difficult to follow out the sermon. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE MAN OF MONEY, 


Wuit_e the Talbots are driving swiftly to this party, we may take 
a glance at their host, Richard Hardman, Esq., now on his rug, in a 
senatorial attitude. 

A low, coarse man. But “lords” and “ people of that sort,” found 
him quite another description of man. They always said that 
“Hardman was a shrewd clever man of the world, whose opinion on 
any subject was worth money.” He was pushing and forward ; but 
it was impossible not to respect a person who had raised himself 
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“ from the very dregs,” whatever they were, and could hold his own 
with any of the moneyed men of the kingdom. You asked him to 
meet a number of men of rank, and men of intellect, and it was 
impossible to pass over Hardman, who, in a quiet way “held his own,” 
and did not obtrude any of the vulgar “I could buy and sell you,” 
—the syllogism on every subject, to which men of his class reduce 
all reasoning. The host would whisper, “That's Hardman, at the 
end of the table, a shrewd, clear-sighted City man; began with 
nothing, made his money out of his brain, perfect man of the world, 
long-headed to a degree.” It is surprising the respect with which 
noble persons thus regard intelligent men of this sort, who do not 
represent the mere animal type of wealth, as it may be called, and 
which is a chuckling, selfish, good-for-nothing type; but which is 
sufficiently deferential and even obsequious, and, it is to be feared, 
can give a sort of return in the shape ofa rare and useful bit of 
information Citywards, which might be turned into money. For the 
aristocrats of the kingdom are not above receiving “ information ” in 
other matters, as well as in the racing. A startling truth was stated 
not long ago, that “the Irish were now the most stingy race in the 
kingdom,” and it is a pendant for that truth that the “ noble” persons 
of our kingdom have a certain greed of “low” money, and an 
eagerness for getting it, that is inconceivable. Mr. Hardman, shrewd 
fellow that he was, took due account of this foible, and turned it to 
his own profit. 

About Richard Hardman was often asked the question, “‘ Who 
was he?” ‘That almost ungrammatical question, and one of the 
audacious ellipses in the language,—it stands for a whole biography. 
But here again Mr. Hardman was exceptional. We hear of a 
Chancellor of England who was a bedmaker, or a scrivener, or some 
such thing ; of peers who swept a warehouse. These are matters of 
just pride, as in the case of Mr. Bounderby, boasting of the hedge as 
that four-post bed under whose shelter he was born. But somehow 
no one “‘raked up” these things in Mr. Hardman’s instance. The 
mystery was, no one knew anything, and yet each human figure has 
its place in the universe, filling up a certain space, comes in contact 
with a number of people, and must be noted and recollected. At 
the police courts, the jailors and warders remember Mr. Sykes, as 
having been under their charge so many years ago. Some one once 
stated that Richard Hardman’s father had kept a shop in some 
particular town. But there was no evidence. Who would believe it 
now. ‘There was the man himself, a millionnaire, as it was believed. 
“A perfect gentleman, I assure you. So intelligent, so shrewd, it is 
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quite a pleasure to talk to him.” They were not above consulting 
him on their little, mean, miserable ventures, just as at the German 
gambling places, we see noble ladies and gentlemen on the strangest 
terms of familiarity with blackleg gamblers, looking on them with 
awe and respect. 

But it was with ladies, and in ladies’ society that Mr. Hardman 
“showed the cloven hoof” as it is called,—rather exhibited those 
huge clodhopper hobnailed brogues—symbols of his low vulgarity, 
and which he unconsciously brought into the drawing-room, and put 
up on the sofa and cushions. Here it was that he revealed himself; 
no training, no purchased education of dinner-giving, or dinner-going, 
could impart that nice and delicate tact, that bloom which is not to 
be taught, that “ gentleness”—not of blood, but of mind—which is 
based upon what is considerate, and the feelings of others. This he 
had not acquired, and never would acquire, and with the best 
intentions he was perpetually making some blunder, which he would 
have been delighted to have been allowed to repair in a fashion like 
this, to take the person aside and say, ‘‘ My dear sir (or lady), here is 
a little cheque, which I hope you will let me press on you; you 
will really oblige me !” 

But for real persons of quality,—the high-bred sort, so composed, so 
confident and immovable in their proud position,—the calm, tranquil, 
refined ladies of birth and title, who spoke in a sweet, low, but cold 
voice, whose eye rested on him with an inquiring, half-indifferent, 
half-contemptuous way, these seemed as far above him as the 
angels, whom he read of pompously each Sunday in his prayer-book 
—(“ reduced sort of people, who, for that matter, he might buy and 
sell”)—for them he languished ; in their every movement and action 
he saw grace and perfection. 

When he first came to this neighbourhood, Mrs. Talbot thus im- 
pressed him. She was the true style—had the true, almost contemp- 
tuous insolence. For her acquaintance he actually languished ; and 
it was indeed a day of great joy, when that “call” was made. Her 
refined presence seemed to pervade that gaudy and “ spick-and span ” 
house like a perfume. In that gaudy gold and silver, overloaded 
drawing-room, she was like the pearl or diamond in the forehead of 
the staringly-coloured idol. He would, did society tolerate it, have 
abased himself on the carpet, taken that charming foot, @ Ja Man 
Friday, and placed it upon his head. His great stout wife this 
enchanting presence did not at all affect in the same way ; she was 
as gratified, but hers was quite a different department of “ snobbish- 


” 


ness ;” and, in truth, quite as low as her husband. She was less 
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vulgar-minded, in a sense. She assumed herself to be “as good as. 
any of them,” and accepted such a visit as homage to their great 
wealth and condition. Her husband looked down on her as thus 
wanting in refinement ; and thus his “vulgarity” was the lowest in 
degree of the two. 

On the morning of that auspicious visit, Mr. Hardman was for- 


” 


tunately “‘ within ;” so, too, was his wife, but not his daughter Rose. 
We may dwell a little on this scene, as it will illustrate that strange 
yet interesting “ formation,” the soul that has become calcareous, or 
ossified, by money. After all, such a character followed with the 
finger along all its windings and lines, is as interesting and as full of 
surprises as a course of incidents itself. It is, besides, the very turn- 
ing-point of this little narrative, and brought about a very strange 
relation between the two families. 

Mrs. Talbot had an object. in this visit, which will be seen later. 
She was not indisposed to find them a little useful. She admired, in 
a dubious way the splendour of the drawing-room, praising the 
richness of the fadrics, the treasures of gold, &c., but saying nothing 
of the way these things were combined. The walls, a blazing salmon 
and gold, were hung round with pictures “ of the modern school,” by 
those eminent painters, ‘‘ Twelve hundred” or “Two thousand ;” for 
the owner dwelt with infinitely more admiration on those prices than 
on the humble “ fellow” who had laid on the colours. He had suc- 
ceeded in getting the worst specimen of the masters—gaudy costly 
failures of a subject, which the painter himself excused to his friends. 

“Oh, yes, a thing I did as an experiment. One of the manufactur- 
ing men came bothering me to let him have it, so I put in as much 
colour as I could for the money. A dreadful thing, sir! but done to 
order.” 

In this grateful way is sheer money spoken of. 

With her glass Mrs. Talbot surveyed these treasures. Suddenly 
at a corner she came upon a little cabinet picture, by a humble 
French artist—one of his favourite genre pieces—a “‘ Game of Chess,” 
in the Meissonier style—bright, clear, firm, and exquisitely finished. 

“Ah! that!” said Mr. Hardman ; “ it’s not worthy of the situation. 
Iam ashamed that you should have seen it, Mrs. Talbot; a nice 
little thing in its way, and good for a beginner.” 

“ A beginner !” she said ; “and who did it, pray ?” 

“Oh, it’s a fancy of my daughter's, and shall be cashiered at once, 
An humble French fellow that died. We took him up a little.” 

“TI cannot tell you how I admire it,” she said; “it is by far the 
best. In fact, the others cannot compare to it.” 
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She was nearly right ; for she had the dédris of a good early taste. 
Besides, she was not sorry in a gentle way to take down this mone- 
tary arrogance. He was amazed,—confused rather. 

“Oh, it is good,” he said, looking into,it. ‘Great promise. I 
always said so.” 

Promise!” she repeated, smiling. ‘“‘ That was long before,— 
this is performance !” 

“ Ah, hah! very good, Mrs. Talbot. So cleverly said. Worthy of 
the House !” 

“‘ You don’t pay compliments, I see,” she answered, quietly. “ Now, 
I tell you, Mr. Hardman, this is the prettiest thing I have seen for 
years, and any real artist will tell you so. It is worth any money.” 

** You don’t say so, Mrs. Talbot?” said he, getting out his glasses 
and staring it all over, as if looking for the words “any money.” “I 
declare it zs good—uncommonly good. Unpretending, you know ; 
and now that you say so, rea//y good. It has merit.” 

Mrs. Talbot showed almost disgust at this patronage. He read in 
her face quite plainly, “‘ You don’t know what you are talking about, 
low man that you are!” “It is worth your collection put together. 
I don’t mean in money, but for pleasing.” She swept away with that 
delicious “ high-bred smile,” and left Mr. Hardman half pleased, half 
uncomfortable. His daughter now came in, and found him ruminating. 

“Mrs. Talbot has just been here,” he said, in a sort of lofty, 
chamberlain way, and a tacit intimation,—‘‘ See what I do for you. 
Where would you all be but for me?” A hint which he conveyed 
in the most insufferably arrogant way at every hour of the day. 

“I say, Mrs. Talbot has paid us a visit. I say a very affable, nice 
sort of person, whom I wish you, Rose, to cultivate. You hear?” 

“ Affable ?” said Rose, coldly. ‘She has not been patronising us ?” 

“Folly! You cannot understand the difference between civility 
and the deference paid to a person of fortune that one is anxious to 
make a friend of.” 

“More anxious to come and laugh at us,” said Rose, her lip 
curling. “I know what these sort of people are, and what they 
stoop to do, with all their good blood and gentility. They will do 
mean things, as I have seen.” 

“Oh, ridiculous!” said Mr. Hardman, much put out. “ You 
are thinking of what you saw of those people in Ireland. The Irish 
are paupers, high and low. I could buy and sell the richest among 
them, fifty times over.” 

“So you could the Talbots, papa. Take my advice,” she added, 
going up to him: “ just take her advances for what they are worth. 
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I have heard some of her history, and know what she is per- 
fectly. We shall be much more respectable and respected if we keep 
to our own set. Let them, if they like, court us; but for God’s 
sake, let us not be seen courting them, or currying a smile from a 
woman that will ask you to amuse her friends, if she ask at all.” 

“You are a mere fool!” said Mr. Hardman, in a rage ; “utterly 
ignorant. You have no more sense than that dog. Besides, I will 
not take any lecturing. It’s insulting. Don’t speak to me; don’t 
make such speeches to me. It’s infernal disrespectful.” 

“JT mean it for your good, father; and if I have said anything 
wrong——” 

“You have. Mean things for your own good! I know what is 
thought of me in the county, and over England too, and I won't be 
interfered with, if I choose to assert the position I am entitled to. 
Here, you! send round the carriage at once.” 

The carriage came round. 

** Where is Miller?” (the duke’s coachman). 

He was told he had to go into the town about “ the bad oats.” 
Mr. Hardman threw back his head haughtily, as if about to scold, 
but recollected himself. The duke’s coachman was in the habit of 
giving warning if he was found fault with even in his absence. (“I 
ear, sir, that you expressed yourself as dissatisfied,” &c.) ‘ Bring down 
that picture carefully, now ; it is of great value.” He then drove away, 
the magnificent steeds (“ cost me,” &c.) striding out at a good pace. 

Rose, wandering back listlessly into the drawing-room, noticed the 
blank space, and asked what had become of her dear and favourite 
picture. The answer was, “ Master had taken it away in the carriage.” 

That evening Mr. Hardman sat in the great swinging chamber he 
called his carriage, in a haughty, “arms-folded” way, as though there 
were people opposite watching him. Instead of such spectators, was 
the picture of “ The Chess Players,” in its gilt frame, leaning against 
the cushions. The frame gave him some uneasiness; it was not 
broad nor rich enough. 

“Tt was a pity,” he thought, “there was not time to get more 
gold on ; but there was nothing like striking when the iron was hot.” 

The great coach turning up to the modest red-brick house, he got 
out, was told Mrs. Talbot was at home, and then said, loftily,— 

“ Be careful in bringing that picture in ; it is of value.” 

It was carried in, and maids—and, Zerhaps, some of higher station 
looking from lofty eyries in the roof—wondered what this meant. 
Mr. Talbot himself, passing through the little hall, saw a picture on a 
chair, and read the solution at once. 
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Miss Livy was in the drawing-room, and with her bright, beaming 
face welcomed the man of money cordially. To her he was 
obsequious, though he fancied she had not the true “ high-bred 
touch” of her mother—that /atent contempt which he so admired, yet 
dreaded. 

“* Mamma,” she said, with animation, “had gone to see him that 
very morning.” 

Mr. Hardman (loftily) knew that perfectly. He had had the 
pleasure of seeing Mrs. Talbot. 

Then entered Mrs. Talbot, with a curious look on her face, some- 
thing rather hard and severe—as it were, giving warning to the 
visitor,— 

“Take care now what you are going to do.” 

There was, besides, a perplexing interrogatory,— 

“ What can you want with me?” 

It made Mr. Hardman nervous, he could not explain how; and at 
every diversion he made, this cold look was still on him asking, 
pertinently,— 

** Now, please, what do you want ?” 

At last he was brought to the point rather awkwardly, for Beauty 
himself—who had been “composing” at the piano, and was much 
put out at the long interruption—came in. 

“T say,” he said, “where on earth did that picture in the hall 
come from—two men playing chess?” 

Mrs. Talbot looked very stern. 

“ Playing chess !” 

Mr. Hardman now wished he had left it at home. 

“The truth is,” he said, “you so admired it, and did me the 
honour of praising it so much, that-——” 

The cold eyes were on him. 

**Yes, Mr. Hardman ; that " 

“ That I thought—”’—he went on, with a poor attempt at a flourish 
—“T could not do better than venture to present it to one who— 
who——” 

Here he stopped ; the cold face was too much. The Beauty did 
not know what to say, though not displeased at the House receiving 
anything. 

“Qh, dear, no,” said she, decidedly ; “ ¢hat would be out of the 
question. Oh, I never However, it was very kind of you to 
bring it over, because I should like Mr. Talbot to see it, whose criti- 
cism will agree with mine, I am sure.” 

A servant brought in the picture, and it was admired. The stupid 
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man did not seize on the friendly plank thus thrown to him, but be- 
came bold again. 

“Oh, you must take it, Mrs. Talbot; Iinsist on it now. No 
ceremony with us.” 

Mrs. Talbot looked at him with something like scorn. 

“T said, Mr. Hardman, that it was out of the question ; I never take 
presents, except under circumstances. You must excuse us, indeed.” 
She smiled on him, as if she was saying something complimentary. 
“ Shall I ring for them to take it away? Itis so heavy—is it not ?” 

Beauty Talbot admired the way his wife performed all this—as, 
indeed, she intended that he should. Clever woman, he thought ; 
but with such a delicate way of doing the thing. 

Mr. Hardman got up, very hot and miserable—much hurt, as he 
showed by his glowing face. 

“‘Oh, no matter,” he said ; “I assure you the picture is a good one, 
and you have a loss of it. However, it is no matter in the world— 
none at all.” 

“I am so much obliged to you, Mr. Hardman,” Mrs. Talbot went 
on, with a languidly amused air. “I am sure it was too good of you 
to come up with it.” 

“ Oh, don’t mention it,” he said, anxious to get away, and button- 
ing his coat tightly. There is nothing so humiliating as having to 
take things back. 

And Mr. Hardman was savage as he strode down the steps, his 
picture carried in front. He flung himself back in his carriage, and 
fumed. As he had not the duke’s coachman driving, he could vent 
himself—his head out of the window,— 

“Ts that the way to treat my horses, sir? You don’t know oz to 
drive, sir.” 

Entering the house, his picture carried before him, he came full 
on his daughter. 

“‘T knew she wouldn’t take it, papa. Why didn’t you consult me?” 

Nothing is so aggravating, even for a good temper, as being thus 
surprised at so humiliating a moment. An army in a rout, hurrying 
along its baggage, is not in a humour to be “brought to book.” 
Hardman answered her angrily :— 

“ Am I to take you into my confidence? I do what I choose.” 

“ You shouldn’t have done this, father. She would have delighted 
in mortifying us, and be glad of the opportunity. She will call us 
vulgar and low. And to offer a present to a person you have seen 
only once or twice,—we deserve such a rebuff.” 

“ This is outrageous !” said her father, turning on her, and making 
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his voice resound through the house. ‘Am I master here? Who 
pays for everything in this house? And am I to be dictated to in 
this way? Damn it!” (For, scraping the thin coating of civilisation, 
we come on the common workman, with oaths, &c.) “ I'll not put up 
with it! Insulted this way, right and left! Don’t speak to me, girl. 
I, that have raised you out of the mud ;—only for me you'd be 
a common trolloping , 

She gave him a look of contempt, and turned from him with a 
“For shame !” 

He was not displeased. He had had the best of that, and retired 
into his den. Strange to say, he was in a greater fury with his 
daughter than with Mrs. Talbot. He admired and respected, while 
he ground his teeth. How he would give the world to have that art. 
How much would he not pay down for it—a cheque for a large 
amount ; but he knew it was hopeless. Even at his business, with 
inferiors—wretched dependants—he could not compass it. He could 
“abuse them,” and be insulting also, as he could be overbearing to 
men his own equals ; but he could not attain that courteous, sting- 
ing, placid shape of deadly offence. He felt no wish to punish her 
or revenge himself in any way ; but he could not forgive his daughter 
for having known more than he did, and for having foretold what he 
could not foretell. This is often the heaviest of crimes. Thus he sat 
in his parlour glowering at people and enemies who were not present. 

This was shortly before the night when the first chapter of this 
little history opens—in fact, within ten Gays; and a man on horse- 
back had ridden up to the red brick house, with a despatch, wherein 
“Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hardman requests the honour of Mr. and 
Mrs. Talbot at dinner, on Monday, the —th, at half-past eight 
o'clock.” He was very forgiving. 








CHAPTER V. 
A DINNER AT THE TOWERS, 


THE Towers, where the Hardmans lived, had belonged to the 
Tilley family, before Sir John had been obliged, from ‘unsuccessful 
horse-racing, to sell the place and go abroad. It was a great red 
barrack of a house, with yellow copings and edgings, and white stone 
flower-pots on the top. The monetary soul of the rich man hungered 
for this place, and fancied it, when it came into the market, because 
‘it had belonged to the Baronet.” He already heard himself saying, 
in answer to some guest’s inquiry, “Yes, I got this place when the 
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Tilleys broke up,—Sir John, you know. I gave him a fine price for 
it. I lunched with him in this room, and he had his hands under 
my feet. ‘Iam a beggar,’ he said; ‘don’t be hard on me.’ ‘No, 
Sir John,’ I replied. ‘ I'll draw a cheque for the sum you wish.’ ” 

This was the Hardman version—in a literal way true ; but it was 
said, on the other hand, that the rich man had screwed and haggled, 
and wanted this in and that in, and all the while kept off other pur- 
chasers. This, however, may have been exaggeration; for the stories 
about Hardman were endless, and every one could contribute some- 
thing about his arrogance, his “ parvenuishness,” and innate mean- 
ness of soul; for he had not bought or paid for tact to hide 
these odious blemishes. A different compliment to the well-known 
one paid to Mr. Burke could be paid to him; for you could not 
stand five minutes under an archway with him during a shower with" 
out in some way getting the impression that he was one of the most 
offensive of men. ‘There would be something in the way he handled 
his umbrella, or the way he would look out on the weather, as if it 
was some low “ poor” creature that was coming in his road. He 
was giving these dinners, in the fancy that he was growing popular, 
but found far more secret pleasure in showing off his coarse magni- 
ficence. Mrs. Hardman was about as vulgar as he was, with an 
apparatus besides of noddings and bendings, which she took for 
graciousness and condescension. But they had a son and daughter 
who, strange to say, seemed wholly of another pattern. They did 
not reflect the coarseness of mind or manner of their sire and 
mamma. ‘The daughter we have seen. 

The Talbot carriage met several other carriages returning as it 
rolled up the avenue. The door was open, and a blaze of light was 
shed forth, in which sheen appeared, standing as archangels of the 
household, the menials in the Hardman canary colour and blue. 
During dinner more will be heard about these gentry. The proces- 
sion went up the “ grand stair,” and was sung into the drawing- 
room, which was already pretty full. 

Mr. Hardman came from off the rug—the royal tabaret, as it were 
—with his face still turned towards an old-fashioned gentleman, who 
was talking and illustrating something with his hands, and gave the 
new guests quite a mechanical greeting. Mrs. Hardman, however, 
welcomed them with a fat and rubicund stateliness, as though she 
was some queen receiving. Mr. Talbot looked round the room to 
take a hasty view of the people who were assembled, and most of 
whom he knew. For the Hon. Mrs. Talbot there was, after the 


usual formula, a seat dug out, as it were, on the sofa, between other 
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matrons, and the lovely Phoebe had sunk down on an ottoman, 
spreading out in vast billows of virgin silk quite close to a tall, 
soldierly man, with grey moustaches. 

The potentate upon the rug—and at every dinner there is the king 
—was a wiry, compact, high-shouldered gentleman, with a very tight 
smooth face, a white tie without any creases, and that seemed to 
fasten behind a velvet collar and a wig. “And the most curious part 
of the whole,” he was saying, “was that the bishop never saw him 
again—never heard of him even!” And he turned and swayed on 
his heel from one side to the other, looking into every face. “ Strange, 
wasn’t it? Brindley told me that ‘story himself.” Chorus,—‘ Most 
singular!” “Oddest thing!” “So strange!” was murmured all 
round. Mr. Talbot knew that this was Lord Northfleet. ‘ Ever 
hear how Brindley himself got Gravesend ?” he went on, sharply. “A 
mere accident. Same name, you know, as the engineer—connected, 
of course, with the canal and Ellesmere. The Premier once sat for 
the borough,” &c. All this while Mr. Hardman was listening in the 
statesman attitude, his chin now high, now depressed as he looked at 
his glazed feet, the lord clattering on with the most “curious” 
stories. With reluctance the host had to address himself to the 
almost menial duty of assorting his guests, and in a haughty way bade 
each man take down each woman. A good-looking youth, with 
small, glossy moustache, and not more than eighteen, was led pom- 
pously to our Livy for her dinner companion, introduced as “‘ My 
son,” and it was just at that moment that Mrs. Talbot rose up with 
rustles and many smiles to greet the daughter of the house. 

Any man of the world seeing the two ladies meet, would have read 
off the whole story with much amusement and interest, just as an 
experienced doctor would guess at the history of a whole case. The 
manufacturer’s daughter came forward with a placid wariness, much 
as a man of business comes out from his office to see some impor- 
tuning visitor who, he suspects, wants something. There was a calm 
coldness—combativeness in ambuscade—a defence at all points, 
with a prospect of security. This gave to Mrs. Talbot’s simpering 
courtesies an air of trepidation almost. The two ladies disliked each 
other; one, besides, despising, and the other fearing the dull lump 
of coarse metal, her father, who, from constant grovelling before the 
molten calf, had grown into the image of one himself; and his 
coarse instinct was utterly insensible to any such fine-spun and 
delicate currents of emotion about him. About Miss Hardman there 
was something remarkable. She carried herself well; she was 
really one of the company of “ fine girls,” as they are called, who, 
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twenty years hence, turn out vast and portly women. Every one 
wondered how Rosa Hardman had contrived to drive out of herself 
all trace of those two vulgar parents of hers; but she had for the 
present, certainly, unless physical enemies,—skin, flesh, &c.,—should 
prove too much for her by-and-by. “She had fine hair, and good eyes 
which seemed her own very mind, for when she fixed them she gave 
the idea of search, and of question, and of deliberation, and of final 
decision. They seemed to say, “Ah, now! I see through your 
designs!” This thoughtful gaze no one much relished, still less her 
parents, who disliked their daughter, and had an uneasy feeling that 
she took the measure of their inferiority. Even such an uneasy feeling 
was in Mrs. Talbot’s mind, as she retired to her sofa again. And 
when it had got abroad in the room, by a sort of gentle masonry, 
that the time had come, and every one was rustling about and seek- 
ing his own, in a sort of agitation, Mrs. Talbot, glancing in the 
direction of her sister Phcebe, followed that maiden’s look of con- 
sternation, and saw Colonel Labouchere and Miss Hardman passing 
down, joined together and not to be sundered for that evening. At 
that moment the woman of the world seemed to read, as by an in- 
spiration, a whole chronicle of what had taken place when she was 
not present—chapters upon chapters in the book of intrigue. For 
deserted Phoebe came one of the supernumeraries of the party, 
called up from the rear,—a mere raw soldier, and Mrs. Talbot noted 
with pain her look of bewildered astonishment. For there is a sort 
of honourable understanding in these matters—a kind of delicate 
forbearance as to the matter of proprietorship. It was understood: 
through the whole parish what.designs the Talbot family entertained 
upon the stranger. 

That dinner was like one of the banquets on an opera stage—the 
gold and the silver and finery were daubed on over the room, and the 
table, and the picture-frames, much as the owner was inclined to 
embroider heavily his canary liveries. There was a vast deal of what 
seemed gold plate, huge silver urns, in the worst taste, under which, 
the table groaned. It was, as some one said, like the prize table we see 
in a tent at a shooting match. The host and his lady sat well back, 
and scarcely spoke, but surveyed their own magnificence, like the 
theatrical kings and queens who preside at the banquets just alluded 
to. On the wall hung another host and hostess, with full as much 
gaudy paint heaped on as could be given for the money—he with 
his hand under his waistcoat collar, his head back, his lips and chin 
drawn up, in the favourite expression, “I am listening to your state- 


ment, sir ; and am prepared with a reply to your worthless argument.” 
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She in a rich flame-coloured silk, diamonds, and lace, full length ; 
the red, full face, toned down into a lovely and “ heightened” bloom, 
—indeed, one of the grossest pieces of pictorial subservience Bick- 
nell, the artist, had yet been guilty of. It had been refused admit- 
tance to the walls of the Academy, “ owing fo its size/” Bicknell told 
the rich man, but told his friends quite another story. He would 
have been ashamed to have such a bit of millinery hung up with his 
name to it; but had made the “ two vulgarians” pay fifty per cent. 
more for his putting in the dress at all. 

Mrs. Talbot was seated opposite the daughter of the house, and 
before dinner was half over, had read full a volume and a half of 
that story. It was a game, indeed, she had often played herself, and 
found a great piquancy in it. Just as our gallant sailors love what 
is called a “ cutting out” expedition; and while they are preparing 
the blockade and bombardment of some great port or fort, man the 
pinnace and keep up the spirits of the men by a bold capture of 
some little sloop or merchantman, under the very noses of the guns. 
There is not much profit on the whole, if successful,—the prize is 
worthless ; but it is a dashing achievement, and annoys the enemy. 
So it seemed to her had been the motive of the large, steadily gazing, 
Rose Hardman, and who, when she looked, seemed to look in reply, 
coldly, “ Well? Iam as much entitled as you. This was your old 
game. You think because my mother and father are vulgar, and 
have bad taste, that their family are to be considered inferior, and 
that mind and ability go for nothing?” 

The unhappy Pheebe also had an uneasy feeling that this was a 
new enemy who had appeared on the scene, and who was a highly 
dangerous one. She had not been trained in the mere arts of that 
warfare, had no strategy, and knew not how to change her front, fall 
back, form square, or even advance. She required cavalry, that 
useful “ arm” in the person of her sister, to charge and clear the 
ground for her. And thus the young supernumerary who had her in 
his keeping knew not what to make of her distrait and worried air, 
and the young gentleman returning home that night told his friends 
that he had been sent down with “a heavy lump of a girl that hadn’t 
two words to say for herself.” 

Lord Northfleet was “in great vein” that evening. His “ curious ” 
stories and odd observations charmed every one. His thoughts or 
investigations ran in the strangest gullies and courses. 

“Did you ever hear,” he was heard to ask, with a loud mysterious- 
ness, “ that Byron 4ft two sons? I had it from the old dean near 
Newstead ; so like him, too; one of them with a tendency to club- 
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foot. Wasn’t it strange? He said they went to America ;” or about 
the late Duke of Wellington, “which was told me by the present Lord 
Huntinbrough, not long before the time of the Battle of Waterloo. 
When he was in London, he received a mysterious letter, asking him 
to give the writer a meeting in one of those back slums behind Soho: 
He was enjoined secresy, and bidden to come alone, and the writer 
said if he had courage she would show him, for it was a woman’s 
hand, a paper containing the plans of one who was his greatest 
enemy. Huntinbrough, who was going on his staff at the time, 
came in, and it was shown to him, and he said something about the 
waste-paper basket, as a matter of course, but the Duke said, in his 
quiet way, ‘I mean to go.’ Huntinbrough knew it was useless to 
remonstrate, but he said he never was in such a mortal terror, for it 
had all the air of what they call a regular plant.” 

Lord Northfleet had a clear gritty voice, and worked his sharp 
head briskly as he told a story, addressing a scrap to this one, another 
to that, no matter how far off, until he gradually drew in an audience. 
Everyone was now listening. Mr. Hardman very proud. 

“The Duke rode down to Soho; got down, threw the reins to a 
gamin, who was standing about, and went in to one of the most cut- 
throat places you could conceive. He came home very grave and 
serious. It is supposed, and Huntinbrough had reason to know,” the 
lord added, dropping his voice, and a salt spoon might have been 
heard to drop as he spoke, “ that she was a former—you know—of the 
Emperor's. I believe what-he heard there had something to do with 
the gaining of the battle !” 

The host looked up and down the table, and it seemed as though 
his chin were about to retire for ever within his white tie, and be 
never seen again. His air was as who should say pompously to the 
guests, “‘See, what Heaven provided for you, a real lord, telling such 
curious stories, not the common sort of article, stories out of the 
newspapers, and all that, but real rare things you won’t meet every 
day.” The servants, in obedience to a haughty sign, refrained from 
movement or clatter; the magic sounds, “Duke of Wellington,” “Lord 
Huntinbrough,” had the influence of a charm. Mr. Hardman spoke 
later of the great “‘ tact” of Bewley, his butler, who had come to him 
from Lord Trueman’s, at Trueman’s Court. The coachman, too, who 
had come from the duke, was also seen hovering about, disdainfully 
making himself inefficient, haughtily standing afar off, listening with re- 
fined enjoyment, in what was a stiff robe that flowed about his limbs. 

Beauty Talbot had fallen, as it were, upon clover pastures. A 
young girl, fresh, zaive, countrified, such as French novelists rave of 
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as délicieuse and of a fraicheur ravissante, This little sapling was'en- 
chanted with the good-looking and agreeable gentleman who took her 
down, listening with a shy smile and scarcely contained enjoyment 
to all that he told her of himself. Not for long had he such a 
listener ; for on average occasions he was given a trained married lady, 
who knew and was pretty tired of all the tricks of the little human 
comedy, and would have made the little girl “of the delicious /raicheur” 
stare by her criticism of “ that vapid creature Talbot.” He was quite 
happy, and told her all about himself, and his ways and likings. ‘To 
him, indeed, a new object was almost essential, and to whom every- 
thing he could say was fresh. With those who knew him, or had 
met him often, he found ‘“‘he wanted spring,” and soon collapsed 
into dullness. He would return home quite in spirits, and his lady 
there would listen with interest to his recital of his great success. It 
kept him in spirits for a day; and as she took care he should not 
meet the object that had so gratified him again, the whole presently 
passed out of his mind. 

Thus the dinner went on, vastly enjoyed by the supernumeraries 
and by the grand host, who looked down on his own pride and 
pomp, spoke very little, save an allusion to Lord Kelldrum, or to 
“the duke ” from whom he got his coachman ; and this card he had 
learned to play with what might be called “a clumsy adroitness.” 
Thus. Lord Northfleet is telling a most singular thing about Madox, 
the expert. “Had noticed on a receipt the curious fact, bent his 
rs backwards. A year afterwards called at a trial—paper put into 
his hand, and remembered r’s bent back. It was ten years before. 
Man hanged on the strength of this evidence.” 

Mr. Hardman (seeing the opportunity), “The best handwriting I 
ever saw in my life is that of the duke’s, so fine, clear, bold, and distinct 
for a man of his age. You know him, of course, Lord Northfleet ?” 

Mrs. Talbot, sitting beside this golden calf, could not but glance 
with a smile of significance and amusement at a neighbour of hers, 
a gentleman of great intelligence and quietness. But the next 
moment she felt a gaze steadily fall upon her with a cold challenge 
and defiance, as much as to say, “Iam on the alert. Well, what 
discovery have you made? It is surely not polite—certainly at our 
table—to sneer at your host.” The next moment Mrs. Talbot saw 
those eyes turned to their neighbour, Colonel Labouchere, and from 
him to Beauty Talbot, and from the last to Mrs. Talbot, from whom 
both the colonel and Miss Hardman, surprised as it were in an un- 
lawful glance, turned away. From the common language of women 
who are hostile to each other, Mrs. Talbot knew perfectly that the 
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disparity between the ages of herself and her husband—her rock 
ahead, that “heel” of hers that was vulnerable—had been the sub- 
ject of that whisper. That was indeed a most fatal and certain sign 
of the defection of the colonel. For the sake of the new love, a 
man will ungratefully sacrifice on the spot, to gain the merest: point, 
the most cherished allies, very much to their astonishment. Pheebe, 
also, afar off, saw that all seemed well-nigh lost. 

Now, however, the ladies are moving up-stairs to assemble in their 
private sanhedrim. ‘There it may be suspected it is as difficult for a 
woman to “hold her own” and take “ position,” as for a man to 
hold his own in the House of Commons. The “great lady” of the 
meeting has a strange power, which an inferior of the same sex dare 
not do battle against, after the republican fashion in which an inferior 
male can stand up against a leading man‘in a society. With them 
there is more equality, and the lower being can assert himself 
even roughly, while the man of rank or genius is content, and too 
proud to struggle for superiority. 

But the haughty and insipid superior lady—superior in éon, rank, 
and languor—who will not condescend to do battle (and these 
arms are hers), how shall the unwieldy, flaming vulgarian contrive to 
approach her? ‘That manner wins respect and allies. Those sitting 
round are drawn by it to support the chieftainess. This high office 
Mrs. Talbot took up at once when she reached the drawing-room, and 
the obsequious hostess rolled, as it were, to her feet. The great lady 
might be thinking of something else : she had not forgotten her old 
days, when she had to fight her way through the crowd before she 
had attained the honours of the tabaret. 

Thus enthroned, a queen of light,—the rustic ladies of the district 
grouped about her, a few light girls talking eagerly together at a 
‘distance, yet stealing sly and reverential glances—Mrs. Talbot “ pre- 
sided,” and gave her little senate laws in a low, sweet murmur of 
gentility, which she had no reason to pitch in a higher key—a softly 
melodious monologue—which by the art of her training had no air 
of selfish monopoly or vulgar personality. ‘The great idol in human 
flesh, that seemed incompressible almost, determined to escape from 
the frail tracery of tulle and silks, Mrs. Hardman sat’ near her, on 
rolling billows of cushion, a huge swollen wave. She was content to 
listen and distend her lips in rich smiles of admiration. 

It was only when Mrs. Talbot’s eye rested on the daughter of the 
house, who sat near her, as though under a compulsion of respect, 
that she grew a little uneasy. That cold look, seemed to say, 
“all this loftiness does well enough among the people who are 
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listening to you, but not for me, on whom you impose about as 
much as the fine clothes of an actor upon an old playgoer.” The 
retired soldier “ itched” for battle, yet at the same time dreaded it. 
Something, however, drew her on. 

Mrs. Talbot could not be rude, or ill-bred to honest vulgarity ; 
Mrs. Hardman was so grotesquely “ common,” that she could only 
smile at her. It would have been simply cruel to have been insolent 
to her ; but there was such a challenge in the eyes of the girl opposite 
that she could not resist sacrificing her good breeding and delicacy. 
The hostess spoke of some of the rich properties of the house—the 
paper splashed and daubed with gold bunches of flowers, and fenced 
in with great bars of superfluous moulding. The decorators and 
finishers had also hoisted up vast beams, or booms, of gold,—perhaps 
with cranes,—from which hung enormous mainsails of the richest 
figured silk known to the market, and which would take a whole 
crew to “draw” or furl. The same artists had filled the room with 
huge buhl structures. Mrs. Hardman told how “she had left it all 
to Towerson and Jones.” 

“Left it all to them?” repeated Mrs. Talbot, with a smile ; “ah, 
that explains it !” 

It is curious what a retribution there is in these things ; and how, 
where there is no restraint, punishment is sure to follow. Mrs, Talbot 
little dreamed what trouble this unlucky vendetta into which she was 
rushing was storing up for her. On this hint, which always gave her 
an eternal fluency, Mrs. Hardman began to pour out details: how 
Towerson himself had come down and stayed a week, superintending ; 
and how, in short, “they had left it all to him.” The drawing-room 
was done exactly “ the same as the duke’s ”"—the nobleman who had 
supplied the famous coachman. Though, indeed, had the latter 
been called up to give his testimony as to the exact reproduction of 
the ducal drawing-room, he would have contemptuously dismissed 
any sense of likeness, with a declaration, “ it were no more like than 
a bay ’orse is to a grey.” 

“Like the duke’s !” said Mrs. Talbot, not to Mrs. Hardman, but 
to Miss Hardman. “Oh! then that is conclusive as to its taste.” 

“You, of course, mean its bad taste,” said Rosa, coldly. “I 
understand you ; for you could not mean to say that a nobleman is 
guaranteed against bad taste, decause he is a nobleman.” 

Mrs. Talbot coloured, drew her lace shawl up, and rattled her 
ornaments. She shook her head helplessly. 

“I merely use the common English language,” she said, “and 
ordinary words. My poor head cannot follow all these refinements.” 
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‘*‘ There zs too much ornament,” went on the girl ; “ far too much 
heavy gold and gaudiness ; yet we know that large rooms of this 
sort require this heavy style of decoration. We did not know much 
of the style usual in the noble houses, so we could only follow pre- 
cedent and what was told to us. Hence we fell into the mistake of 
adopting the duke’s model. We only deserve pity, but you must 
not condemn.” 

“ Pity !” repeated her mother wondering, yet with an instinct that 
Rosa was at some of her usual absurd philosophy. “Ah, child, what 
folly you talk! Who wants to pity, or to condemn?” 

“Well, you Aave my pity, with all my heart,” said Mrs. Talbot, 
with a pretty simper ; “and as much of it as you can want.” And 
the rustic ladies sitting round, though scarcely understanding, saw that 
there was “sparring” going on, and were delighted to show by ob- 
sequious smiles that the lady of rank and fashion hit far away the best. 

Miss Hardman seemed to smile good-humouredly. 

“But surely you are amusing yourself with us when you say that 
the taste of a duke, or, I suppose you mean, of the aristocracy, is a 
safe guide, if the things be true that we hear. The fine ladies who 
take up rich but inferior people for payment “ 

The curl on Mrs. Talbot’s lip was as though she had seen a 
reptile crawling towards her. 

“Payment! Where have you heard such stories? If indeed you 
consult the penny papers # 

“T mean,” said Rosa, “those who take up, as it is called, the low 
person, and in return for the opera-boxes, carriages, dinners, and 
perhaps houses, ask a few nice people—surely ‘hat is payment. 
Taste, indeed! What models to follow! ‘There are fine ladies up 
in town, I have been told, who do not disdain to go to the parties 
of those they think beneath them—to sit at their tables, use them for 
their own convenience, and then will sneer, and turn the foolish 
creatures into ridicule for their fine friends. There is worse taste in 
the world than overloading rooms with gilding and decoration.” 

Mrs. Hardman rolled on her cushions in great trouble. She 
thought her daughter taking leave of her senses. The looks of Mrs. 
Talbot told her that that lady was being hurt—insulted—in some 
mysterious way, which she could not follow. 

“For shame, Rosa!” she said. “What you say, Mrs. Talbot, is 
so right, and I am sure you know best about the duke, and we would 
not be wrong in following him.” 








(70 be continued.) 











NOTES & INCIDENTS. 








THE increasing taste for Philology is worthy of note. Archbishop Trench 
was the first to give an impulse to the study. His “ Study on Words,” 
“ English, Past and Present,” &c., were followed by Dean Alford, in his 
“ Queen’s English,” Mr. Moon in his “ Dean’s English,” and still later 
by Mr. Blackley, in his “Word Gossip.” The most recent publication is 
a book by Mr. G. F. Graham, the author of many educational works now 
in general use. Mr. Graham’s object seems to be to popularise the subject, 
and his “ Book about Words” is addressed to the general reader as well 
as to the scholar and student. He has adopted a system in the treatment 
of his subject which is partially wanting in the above-named writers. 
Mr. Graham gives chapters on the origin and affinities of English words, 
Saxon, French, and Latin; the causes of the birth of new words and the 
decay of old ones ; the tendency in words to degenerate in meaning, &c., 
&c. These are followed by discussions on the mania of the day for grand, 
sensational words ; an historical sketch of our spelling ; observations on 
the feasibility, variety, and other characteristics of English words. Then 
come chapters on parsing, pronunciation, slang words, Americanisms, &c. 
The whole concluding with some general remarks on words and miscel- 
laneous derivations. Mr. Graham has collected in a small compass, and 
an attractive form, a large amount of information. His illustrations evince 
great research, they are well chosen, and many of them most interesting 
philological curiosities. 


MORE than half the world’s people firmly believe that the moon is a 
powerful influant of the weather. And yet the belief has no firm founda- 
tion. Over and over again have meteorologists tabulated their weather 
records to correspond with lunar conditions, and failed to discover any 
well-defined relation. There are a few ill-proven cases of atmospheric 
variation that may be suspected of connexion with the moon, but nothing 
" to justify the strong opinions held by those whose only instruments are” 
their unassisted eyes, and whose records are merely mental. Two very 
extensive comparisons have just been instituted between rain registers 
and the moon’s phases, in quest of any lurking lunar influence on matters 
pluvial. One is by Mr. Glaisher, and embraces over fifty years of con- 
tinuous rain-guaging, the other is by Mr. Dines, whose observations 
extend over forty years. In each case the amount of rain falling on each 
day of the period under examination has been placed in one column, side 
by side with another column showing the age of the moon: thus the 
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quantity corresponding to each day of the lunation has been found, and a 
strict comparison has been easily made. Any small variation of amount 
peculiar to any one phase of the moon would thus infalliably manifest 
itself. Now, from Mr. Glaisher’s collation, it would appear that infini- 
tesimally larger amounts of rain fall at about the first and third quarters 
than at new and full moon; but the differences are extremely minute, 
only such as the most accurate of rain-guages can measure, and certainly 
such as could never be recognised by a mere eye-observer. As to Mr. 
Dines, he says that, notwithstanding a strong prejudice to the contrary, 
he is forced to the conclusion that the fall of rain is in no way influenced 
by the changes of the moon or the moon’s age. After this let no one, 
boasting of his knowledge “from experience,” assert that the next change 
of moon will alter the weather. 





SOME advanced thinkers on the Continent are complaining of the 
present barbarous method of fire-extinction by pumping tons of water 
indiscriminately upon a burning pile. No doubt, only a small part of the 
quenching liquid is really useful, while another small part is actually 
detrimental, tending rather to feed than to kill fire. One remedial sugges- 
tion, made by a French baron, is, instead of using a fire-engine of existing 
form, to revert to the ancient catapult, and by it to bombard the actual 
seat of the fire with tubs or buckets of water, which could be aimed just 
where they are wanted, and would be wholly effective. This is a step 
backwards. Another idea, also French, is more to the purpose. Its 
promulgator has prepared some cartridges containing a chemical which, 
under the influence of heat, disengages chlorine gas in great quantity. 
These parcels he proposes should be kept always in readiness for an 
outbreak of fire, and, when wanted, be cast into water, a cartridge toa 
bucket : the chemical will dissolve, and the solution is to be thrown upon 
the burning matter, when the evolved gas will extinguish the flames. 
This chemical annihilation of fire is very scientific and sounds very pretty; 
but the mischief is that vitality is sustained by combustion, and what will 
suffocate fire will extinguish life. In putting down the flames of a burning 
house you would infect a town with deadly vapours. 





THE yachting man is learning to cry “ease her,” “stop her,” “half a 
turn astern.” Steam, from being a grand tool, has stooped to become a 
pretty toy. A few years back small screw-engines were ordered to be 
fitted to some of the launches of our iron-clad fleet, and the little steam- 
boats thus called into existence went so well without a cumbrous crew of 
oarsmen, that the private owners of pleasure boats sent their vessels to the 
engineers to be made self-propelling. The Prince of Wales gave a spurt 
to the new fancy by setting up a small screw yacht, and now I hear that 
engineering firms are high busy at this toy branch of their trade. Before 
long we may see yacht sails finally furled, and cranks and pistons in their 
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places. The yachtsman of the future will be no white-trousered, blue- 
jacketed dandy, but a grimy craftsman in a suit of “ overalls,” with a 
coal-shovel and an oil-can as his insignia. Of course some conservative 
sailors look upon this innovation as ruinous to nautical pleasures, but 
royal countenance will go far to remove their prejudices ; and it zs gratify- 
ing to find yourself independent of wind and tide, though you get an 
occasional cinder in your eye, and decks will no longer preserve the white- 
ness of a table-cloth. In our recreations we must keep pace with the 
times, and “ get up steam” for play as well as for work. 





Wuat a silly pedantry that is that induces some little people to sign 
_their names so that no one can decipher them. If anything that a man 
puts upon paper ought to be bold and unmistakeable, it is his signature. 
The habit of signing with a hieroglyph sprang up with people in high 
places—no credit to them—and those in lower places contracted it, aping 
their betters as usual, and thereby honouring the character inherited from 
their Darwinian progenitors. Scores of letters from conspicuous nobodies 
come under my eye, wound up with conglomerations of dashes and 
flourishes, that, supposing them to be excusable as the signs-manual of 
bishops and first lords, are absurd as the subscriptions of Littleworth, 
clerk in an assurance office, or Fribble, a small parish curate. The cul- 
minating point of inconsistency is reached when the name is written so 
vilely that the writer has to enclose his card to tell you what it really is. 
Often the body of a letter thus signed is legible enough, showing that 
the correspondent has learnt to write properly, and that his scrawly sig- 
nature is a mere affectation. It may be said that the hieroglyph prevents 
forgery ; but this is a bad argument, for the more complicated a writing, 
the easier can it be imitated: far more difficult is it to counterfeit a 
simple hand which bears, as all simple hands do bear, a character 
peculiar to him who wrote it. The habit is quite unpardonable ; and a 
man who puts a puzzle in the most important part of his epistle ought 
never to be disappointed if he gets no answer; for the time that could 
be given to a reply may be completely used up in disentangling the web 
that shrouds the name. 





IF the silkworm disease should assume a serious phase, would it or 
would it not be worth while to try what could be done towards rearing 
spiders for their fibrous product? Spider’s silk is a wonderful and beautiful 
material: when woven it gives a fabric that is described as spun gold ; 
and its strength is prodigious. An inch bar of iron will sustain a weight 
of twenty-eight tons, while it is computed that a cable of spider thread 
one inch in diameter would carry seventy-four tons. A spider can yield 
a hundred and fifty yards of silk at a spinning—half the length given by 
a silkworm. But the worm only gives its quantum once, whereas the 
spider will repeat its yield at intervals of two or three days for a month 
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or more. When allowances are made for the difference of thickness and 
weight of the two threads, it is reckoned—by an American naturalist, 
whose facts I am quoting—that a spider silk dress would cost two and a 
quarter times as much as one of worm silk. This is according to 
American prices for ordinary silk, and these are high compared to ours, 
The drawback is that the spider does not wind its thread ; the insect has 
to be impaled, and the delicate filament reeled from it. However, this 
does not appear to be at all a difficult operation, only several threads 
have to be drawn and wound together, as one alone will not stand the 
strain. The spiders can be bred in vast numbers if proper precautions 
are taken to prevent the old females eating their consorts, and the young 
ones devouring one another—two unpleasant habits peculiar to arachnidian 
families. One cocoon will contain from five hundred to a thousand eggs, 
all of which will hatch : the insects are reared on wire frames and fed on 
drops of blood, crushed flies, bugs, or any other insects. The rearing 
frames are stood in trays of water to prevent the spiders straying. 
Perhaps some country gentleman in want of a novel occupation will set 
up a spider farm, and give his experience to the world. He might come 
to be monumented as a benefactor to mankind. 





READ, if you can procure it, the abstract of a lecture delivered by 
Mr. Tylor a few weeks back, at the Royal Institution, on the survival of 
savage thought in modern civilisation. And when you have read, thank 
the untutored barbarians who originated many of the customs you follow, 
the tricks you think were born yesterday, and the rites you conceived to 
pertain only to a high state of culture. The subject is vastly interesting, 
and one would like to see it followed beyond the bounds of a lecture. 
Some of Mr. Tylor’s instanced survivals are very curious. Not the least, 
and not the most so, is our baptismal sprinkling, which, as a gesture 
representing corporeal and moral purification, belongs alike to the 
primitive New Zealander and the Indian aborigine, the Lapp and the 
Malayan. Then our orientated churches and our ritualistic east-facings ; 
these are but survivals of the ideas of the sun-worshipper, who looked upon 
the east as life, and the west as death, because the sun was born in the 
one to die in the other. Remember the grandam who charmed away 
your infantine diseases with a piece of perishing meat or decaying wood : 
she represents an antique philosophy of religion which taught a trans- 
mutation theory, in effect that diseases were evil spirits invading the 
patient’s body, and which could be persuaded to quit it and take up their 
abode in some object prepared for them. Worship, prayer, sacrifice, 
penance, fasting, have all features that, as our lecturer says, may be 
traced upwards from the lower races, far into the faiths of higher nations, 
modified and adapted in their course to fit more advanced culture 
and loftier creeds. Superstitions are the most universal; spiritualism 
has been, and is, everywhere. Our low pitching-and-tossing, and our 
more polite gambling, are but remnants of the die-casting of uncivilised 
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men, and the omen seeking of the African priest, who shuffles scraps of 
leather in the belief that they may be luckily disposed by spirit hands. 
Look at our wonderful modern “ planchette.” It is as old as the hills. 
The Chinese know all about it. When they would consult a god, they 
set before the image a platter of sand, and two men grasp one leg each of 
a V-shaped piece of wood, the point of which rests on the sand. The 
spirit of the god descends and wriggles the marker, and the scrawl it 
makes in the sand is translated into an oracular answer! Talk of 
Davenport brothers : the sorcerers of Greenland have done their trick, 
with all the “dark seance” accompaniments, for centuries, and the 
Ojibway conjurors and the Siberian shamans do it still. Your table- 
turning -and air-floating, too, are of all peoples and all time: but for 
authoritative instances you must refer to the published lecture. It is’ in 
vol V., part VI., of the Proceedings of the Royal Institution. 





From America we have the report of an aérial steam-ship that has at 
last realised the dreams of inflated balloonists ; and the cutting from the 
San Francisco journal, which you must have seen, for it has been in every 
newspaper high and low, appears to have stimulated Mr. Tupper to a 
proverbial but certainly not philosophical flight upon flying. “Man shall 
fly,” says the bard: he shall be lord of the air. The goose shall be his 
tutor, the eagle his example. As the engineer took lessons from a beetle 
to make a tunnel, so must the aéronaut learn from the fly to make tracks 
in the atmosphere. But how to doit? Mr. Tupper has found the secret. 
You must multiply power! ‘We know,” says the poet, “that a little 
wheel, shrewdly cogged, will work a bigger one, and this a bigger one 
still, and so on, until a child’s finger, by multiplication of power, may 
work a mill.” The proverbial philosopher shows himself equal to the 
tyros who think that wheels and machinery make power. Apply the force 
of a child’s finger to any train of wheels you will, and at the end the force 
remains what it was—that of a child’s finger: at least, this is the case in 
mechanics, in poetry it must be otherwise, or where is the prophet’s 
philosophy. He goes on to say, “Why not apply this principle [power 
multiplication] to the force of a waving arm, which by help of wheels and 
springs contained in a breastplate might work the flappers almost 
automatic fashion, and at slight effort to man might keep him energeti- 
cally flying.” Why not, indeed? Why does not Mr. Tupper put a few 
wheels and springs into the shafts of his carriage, and give his horse 
liberty? If he has the secret of extracting power out of wheels and 
springs, he has that which no other mortal possesses. But if he has not, 
why then has he shown an ignorance of simple mechanics that would 
bring ridicule upon a blacksmith’s apprentice. At least he might have 
reasoned that if such a childish suggestion as he makes possessed the 
slightest element of practicability it would have been wrought out ages 
ago. 











CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





BATHING AND GYMNASTICS. 


Mr. URBAN,—In the November number of your Magazine last year 
appeared an interesting little article called “A Swimming Lesson.” 
Swimming is an exercise of which I am particularly fond, and which, as 
an exercise for ladies, I was rejoiced to see noticed in your pages. ‘Now, 
MR. URBAN, I should so much like you to follow the swimming article 
up with some notice of “Gymnastics for Ladies.” These are exercises as 
useful and entertaining as swimming. I have heard them strongly con- 
demned, and as strongly advocated by different people. By “gymnastics” 
I mean those exercises which are taught and practised in gymnasiums, 
both in London and Liverpool,—not the mild calisthenics usually taught 
with dancing. Hoping you will consider the subject a fit one to be 
discussed in your Magazine, and that some able correspondent will 
support it with an authoritative paper,—I remain, sir, very obediently 


yours, A Lapy. 





“CONVERSATION SHARP.” 


Mr. URBAN,—The “ Reminiscence of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe,” 
which recently appeared in your serial, is calculated to mislead your 
numerous readers, by giving them the idea that he was the celebrated 
person who obtained the sodriguet of “ Conversation Sharp.” The fact 
is, that the gentleman in question was Mr. “ Richard Sharp,” M.P., one 
of the old West India firm of Boddington & Sharp, then of Mark Lane, 
in this City, and he died in 1835. From his extraordinary conversational 
powers, and his attainments generally, he became the intimate friend of 
all the leading men of his time, especially of the Whig party, of whom 
space will not permit me to name more than a few—as Lord Holland, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Duke of Somerset, Earl of Darnley, Lord 
Eskine (who consulted him constantly), Grattan, Curran, Plunkett, 
Campbell, the poet, Moore, Sir James Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abinger, 
Wordsworth, Rev. Sydney Smith, &c., &c., &c. 

A reference to the memoirs (amongst others) of Francis Horner, James 
Macintosh, Sir Samuel Romilly, Samuel Rogers, the poet, and Moore’s 
Life of Byron, will at once settle the identity of Mr. Richard Sharp ; and 
I shall esteem it a favour if you will insert this in your next.—Yours, &c., 


A CONSTANT READER. 
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A WORD ABOUT BIDPAI. 


Mr. URBAN.—One who admires the quaint point and peculiar force of 
the best fables and proverbs, I feel indebted to you for the recent illustra- 
tions from the wise Arabian, Bidpai, or Pilpai. 

Considering the extreme age of the original work, it is not a little 
remarkable to note the similarity of some of the fables to others of popular 
familiarity. The story, for example, of the Man and the Weasel, brings 
to mind that beautiful Scotch romance of the faithful hound which 
defended the child from a wolf, and was slain by his master on a hasty 
and unfounded suspicion. 

I hope, sir, if an opportunity offers, you will think it worth while to 
re-transcribe for your readers the history of the famous book of “ Kalila 
and Dimna.” 

It is gratifying to an old subscriber to feel that the opportunity is still 
afforded for an expression of approval or dissent ; or for a note of inquiry 
in the “ Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban.”— Yours, 


A CONSTANT FRIEND. 
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